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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
ORD GRANVILLE’S mediation holds out far more promise of 
peace than there has yet been since the war began. It seems all 
but officially admitted that an armistice has been signed at Versailles 
to which both the Paris and the Tours Governments have given 
their formal assent, providing for an armistice of twenty-five days, 
for the holding of the French elections,—Paris (and we conclude 
also the smaller besieged fortresses) to be victualled day by day 
through the Prussian lines during the armistice. No preliminary 
agreement as to the terms of peace has been demanded, and the elec- 
Aions are fixed for the 15th November (Tuesday week). In all pro- 
ability, the elections will be held, as was ordered on the last 
occasion when they were expected, on the basis of the law of 
March, 1849, and we should expect the Assembly to meet not at 
Paris, but at ‘Tours. Lord Granville’s despatch urging this armis- 
tice on the Prussian Government we have criticized elsewhere, but 
it is impossible to speak of it in too high praise. It is strictly 
impartial, sincere, and friendly, and in style simple, and even 
stately, Count Bismarck’s reply is exceedingly courteous to Great 
Britain, but very rough, contemptuous, and even rude in tone to 
Republican France, intimating that she could never have better 
terms than were offered her at Ferritres; but the concession of 
the armistice in its existing form seems to show that, in this case 
at least, Bismarck’s bark may be worse than his bite! 











Bad news seems to act on Frenchmen like acid on an alkali. 
The moment it falls there is a sputter. The news of an armistice 
was received in Tours and Paris exactly in the same way. Up 
sprang the populace in a rage, rushed to the seat of Government, 
imprisoned the Ministry, and installed a Committee of Public 
Safety. Then the respectables under arms marched down, 
released the Ministers, dispersed the populace, and restored order. 
In Tours, M. Gambetta was imprisoned for some hours; and in 
Paris, General Trochu. ‘The latter, however, felt himself strong 
enough to put the question of confidence in the Government to a 
regular vote of the citizens ; to issue a proclamation, stating that 
advantages were to be derived from an armistice ; and to threaten 
to disarm any battalion of the Guard which appeared in the 
street without orders. The ultras in Paris seem bereft of their 
usual portion of sense, and actually nominated a triumvirate, con- 
sisting of Flourens, a daredevil of some ability and no judgment 
at all; M. Ledru Rollin, a worn-out socialist of 1848 ; and, of all 
mankind, M. Victor Hugo. Varis on 1st November was quite 
tranquil, aud the Government obeyed. 


All the news received this week tends to increase the 
importance of the fall of Metz. It would appear that Can- 
robert's corps had really reached Bazaine before he was shut in, 
and that the total number of soldiers to whom rations were 
issued on the day of capitulation was 188,000. Of these, 
some 15,000 were National Guards, but 173,000 soldiers sur- 
rendered, with 6,000 officers and upwards of 3,000 pieces of 
cannon. ‘lhe surrender releases seven German corps, who are 
apparently to be divided, and not to form an Army of support in 
case of disaster. ‘I'wo corps will, it is believed, be ultimately sent 
to the South, one against Thionville, one against Bourbaki, one 
to strengthen the Army of Paris, and one to increase the Army 
under General Von der Tann. ‘The remaining one will remain 


in Metz, which is said to be kindly treated. ‘The news of the 
surrender, though it has created a profound sensation throughout 
France, has not produced any visible discouragement. 


We have discussed elsewhere the conduct of Marshal Bazaine ; 
but may mention here, that according to the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, who was shut up in Metz, the Marshal was 
accused on all hands of supineness, that a plan was laid for a 
sortie against his will, and that from the fall of Sedan he re- 
pressed all action, however hopeful. It appears further that up to 
the end of September he might have cut his way through, and that 
the Guard, 25,000 men, was in splendid order and discipline. On 
the other hand, the able officer who represents the Daily News 
attributes the whole blame to the Generals and the men, declares 
that when the history of the siege is written Bazaine’s name will 
shine brightly, and attributes to the officers the waste of provi- 
sions which went on. All allow that at the last moment a sortie 
of the whole army would have been impossible, as men and horses 
were alike weakened, and the Guard alone would probably have 
got through. Marshal Bazaine was attacked by the mob on his 
way to Germany, and only saved by his Prussian escort. 


The Provincial Government at Tours, on receipt of intelligence 
of the fall of Metz, seems to have lost its head with rage and 
humiliation. It appears to have been convinced that Metz could 
have held out and that Bazaine had betrayed it to the enemy, 
and issued a most imprudent proclamation, declaring that Marshal 
Bazaine had “ committed treason ” and ‘* made himself the accom- 
plice of the Man of Sedan,” and committed “ a crime beyond the 
reach even of the chastisements of justice.” ‘The ‘‘Army of 
France, deprived of its national character, has unknowingly be- 
come the instrument of a reign of servitude.” So great was the 
irritation created among officers by this proclamation, that on the 
following day the ‘Tours Government issued another, declaring 
that the soldiers were ‘‘ deceived, not dishonoured ;” that ‘‘ those 
who called them accomplices were calumniators,” that “ their 
brothers of the Army of the Rhine have already protested against 
the cowardly attempt, and have withdrawn their hands with 
horror from the accursed capitulation,”—which, considering they 
were not asked to sign it, but only to submit to it, and did submit 
toit, is not very intelligible. Altogether, there isa want of self-con- 
trol and statesmanlike calm in this Government at Tours which is 
not reassuring to those who see how deeply France needs those 
qualities in her rulers. She will find energy enough, if her leaders 
will find judgment. 


Three facts may be noted as patent in the situation of France 
at the commencement of the armistice. Power in Paris, Tours, 
and Lyons is in the hands of the new soldiery and the National 
Guard, both evidently inclined to support order. Secondly, three 
armies are in fair order,—that of Paris, under General ‘Trochu, 
300,000 strong; that of the Loire, under General d’Aurelles, sup- 
posed to exceed 100,000 men ; and that of the North, under General 
Bourbaki, estimated at 80,000. ‘This total of 480,000 men, which 
includes 50,000 regulars and 250,000 Mobiles, is exclusive of the new 
recruits, who, according to the Daily News correspondents, un- 
friendly witnesses, fill every station aud unoccupied town in the 
North. And thirdly, the appearance of a desire to make peace 
on any terms, which for a time was strong, is gradually dis- 
appearing, except in Lorraine, where, writes a most impartial 
correspondent of our own, there is far less resistance to Germany 
than in Alsace. Weariness of war has there, for the moment, 
conquered national feeling. 


The only important sortie of the garrison of Paris during last 
week took place, a3 we anticipated, again on a Friday (yesterday 
week), and was directed to the heights on the north-east, to the 
occupation of Bourget, from which the Germans (who, according 
to their own accounts, were not in force) were driven out. On the 











Sunday, when the French had already entreuched themselves, and 
had, according to the German account, occupied the place in force, 
the Prussian Guards (headed by Queen Augusta’s Regiment) were 
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directed to retake the position, and succeeded, after an engage- 
ment in which the King of Prussia admits that the fighting was 
very hot and that their losses were heavy. According to the 
German account (the only one we have), 1,200 French prisoners 
and 30 officers were captured, while 34 officers and 449 men are 
admitted to have been lost on the German side. A telegram, 
apparently from Versailles, says that according to a French 
military report (we suppose in a Paris paper), the position was 
abandoned by the French ‘because it was of no strategical im- 
portance, and not worth a pitched battle.” But if it was worth 
taking, and worth retaking by the Germans, this is hardly the 
true plea. General Trochu’s report has not yet reached England, 
but it looks very like bad generalship to occupy Bourget in force, 
and then not support that force when attacked. 


In the Vosges, Garibaldi’s presence has as yet produced no good 
result. General Werder attacked and defeated the French near 
Gray on the 27th, capturing, according to German account, 15 
officers and 500 men, and on the 30th attacked Dijon (not a 
fortified town), meeting with an obstinate resistance. Neverthe- 
less, five battelions or the brigades of Prince William, supported 
Ly six batteries of artillery, succeeded in capturing the heights of 
St. Apollinard, and the suburbs of Dijon were taken by grenadiers 
of the Guard. In the night the French withdrew. The Germans 
lost 250 men. 





From the Army of the Loire, of which a considerable portion 
seems to have passed to the ncrth of the Loire in the direction of 
Le Mans, no active operations are reported. It is said to be in 
better discipline and spirit than any army the French have yet 
raised, but it has not been tested by any fighting since its re- 
organization after the capture of Orleans. From the North the 
accounts of General Bourbaki'’s progress in forming an army 
in Lille and its neighbourhood are very favourable. Here the 
armistice will be a great boon to the French. Should peace not 
result, as we hope it may, General Bourbaki will be ready for 
active work by the time the armistice expires. 


We regret to see that Lord Granville denies the report that he 
has sent troops from Madras to China. Ile believes that only the 
regular reliefs have been ordered from Hong Kong. A battalion 
of Marines has, however, been sent, and the French fleet in China 
will shortly be relieved from the necessity of watching the German 
vessels there. A convention has been agreed upon between the 
two nations, according to very frequent precedents, under which 
there is to be peace eastward of the Cape. ‘That is sensible. 
Europe does not want to appear divided in Asia. 


It is curious to study the out-of-town speeches, as the Times has 
wisely rechristened what it used to call ‘ extra-Parliamentary 
utterances,” on the subject of the war, and see whether any classi- 
fication of the sympathies in relation to the general politics of the 


speakers is possible. Sir Charles Adderley (dry official Conserva- 


tive) is decidedly German; Mr. Cawley, M.P. (Protestant Con- 


servative member for Salford) is decidedly German, and regrets 
the blind folly of the French. The Ion. Wilbraham Egerton 
(aristocratic Conservative Member for Mid-Cheshire) pities the 
Emperor, ** who was not only beaten by the enemy, but neglected 
by his people.” ‘ He (the Emperor) had known the secret of 
making France happy, and had encouraged her commerce and 
agriculture in every way.” Mr. Cunliffe Brooks (M.P. for East 


Cheshire, Conservative and Protectionist) thinks the fault of the | 


war pretty equally divided. Mr. Bass (Liberal, M.P. for Derby), 
who has been speaking chiefly on the Army question, is known by 
a previous speech to have taken a French turn since Sedan; Mr. 
Osborne Morgan (Liberal M.P. for Denbighshire), who was 
completely German at first, thinks Germany “is now fighting for 
territory and Frauce for existence, and he must be an unfeeling 
aman who did not sympathize with a people under such circum- 
stances.’ Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth (Liberal M.P. for Hastings) is 
calinly impartial or too cautious to indicate a leaning; Mr. H. C. 
Lopes (Conservative M.P. for Laune ston) does not think the 


annexation of Alsace and Lorraiue to Germany would secure a 


permanent peace; Lord H. Thynne (Conservative M.P. for 
South Wilts) thinks the policy of Prussia for the last fifteen 
years has been one not of conciliation, but aggression, and though 
the war was “partly” brought about by France, he does not 
wish to see France utterly humbled and subdued; Mr. Beau- 
mont (Liberal M.P. for South-West Riding) is partly French, 
aud does not think the Emperor entirely responsible for the war ; 
while Mr. George Glyn (Liberal Whip, and M.P. for Shaftes- 
bury) is very nearly as Prussian as “ W. R. G.,” wishes to 





{have a few shells thrown into Paris as a sort of lesson, and 
hopes Prussia will take full securities. He thinks Prussia has 
; knocked France down and “ licked her,”’—Mr, Glyn is. still 
schoolboyish in his oratory,—and has a sort of loathing against 
licking her any more. 





It will be seen, we think, by this réswa’ of the drift of the 
| speeches of the week, that there is no kind of relation to Liberal 
or Conservative politics in the sympathies of honourable members, 
| ‘The sentiment which leads some men to side with adversity and 
others with success, the scorn which some feel for weakness, the 
aversion which others feel towards imperiousness, the principle 
which makes a few dislike conquest, are all or any of them suilicient 
to turn the balance of sympathy, but ordinary Liberal or Conserya- 
tive principles are at fault in the matter. We may add that a great 
deal more attention is devoted by these members out of town to. 
our own Army question than to the rights or wrongs of the war, 








Lord Granyille’s reply to Count Bernstorff on the question of 
our neutrality is extremely courteous, neat, and conclusive. He 
ineets every point in the Prussian Minister’s despatch, and answers 
it with a completeness which scarcely leaves room for rejoinder, 
that while these com- 





On one point his criticism is significant, 
plaints have been addressed to us, no similar complaints have been 
as yet addressed to Count Bernstorff’s colleague in the United 
States, although the line taken by America on the subject has 
been precisely the same as ours. We suppose that Count Bis- 
marck may perhaps reply that in diplomacy America is the 
spoiled child of the nations, and may do almost what she pleases, 
But perhaps it would be truer to say that he wants her sym- 
pathy to keep us in check, and has been too much absorbed in 
sympathizing with the wrongs of America as to the Alabama to 
find any time for complaining of her exports of arms to France. 











The dislike of Frenchmen for Federalism amounts to a passion, 
or there would be danger in the proceedings of the League of the 
South. The Reds of sixteen departments have elected M. Esquiros, 
the Prefect of Marseilles, President of the League ; have declared 
Valence their centre, have issued orders for a separate taxation 
and a volunteer Army, have ordered the election of a separate 
Assembly, and have called on all citizens to march against Prussia 
| and Monarchical despotism. All this means secession simply, and 
anarchy besides. We shall hear strange tidings, we fear, from 
Marseilles when the armistice is proclaimed, perhaps a thorough 
The citizens ought to be able to control 





overthrow of society. 
the city as the Lyonnese do, but M. Esquiros seems to have lost 
his head. What on earth has he, of all men, to do with a faction 
which will not obey orders even from the Republic ? 





The people of Victoria (Australia) have heard of the war, and 
are bestirring themselves. ‘Chey think England may be drawn in, 
and are about to fortify Port Philip, organize an artillery, and 
change the volunteer riflemen into a militia. Iu return, the 
_ Australians hope that we shall keep the sea clear for their trade, 
as they cannot defend that. All this is spirited enough, aud 
should be warmly acknowledged here, even though we are not at 
| present likely to be drawn into any maritime contest. We are an 

extremely peaceful people, but it is astonishing how a chance of a 
‘fight wakes up our intellects and opens our purses. No alvice 
from Goverument would have fortitied Port Philip half as quickly 


as the chance of war will. 


| 





S. Visconti Venosta, the Italian Foreign Secretary, has addressed 
a circular to the Powers announcing that the Pope will continue 
to be treated as a Sovereign, that the Ambassadors to his Court 
'will have the privileges of other Ambassadors and his Nuucios 
retain their exemptions, that his palaces and residences will 
be extra-territorial, that his Church establishments will be re- 
| teased from State control, and that his Civil List will be 
regularly paid. ‘The Pope, in fact, will be much iu the posi- 
| tion of the Emperor of Delhi under British rule. We 
doubt greatly if that arrangement will be foun 1 to work 
satisfactorily by either party. ‘The Leonine City is sure to 
become, as the Delhi Palace became, the centre of a reaction which 
no Parliamentary body will long tolerate ; while the ‘ freedom 
conceded to the Pope might, under other circumstances, cease to 
be real. ‘lhe Catholic organization cannot work smoothly so, aut 
Italy will, we suspect, be obliged to find some island for the Poutiti 
within which he may be really Sovereign. Elba would do best, 1 
the inhabitants would endure an arrangement which would 
| terminate their freedom and their poverty together, 
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The Duke of Aosta has agreed to accept the Spanish Crown, if 
elected by the Cortes. The vote is to be taken on the 6th. According 
to telegrams, the nomination meets with resistance among the 
majority, and the ery is raised that the candidate is a foreigner. 
It is probable, however, that both the Montpensierists and the 
Clericals will give way, and that the Duke will be elected. 





Professor Max Miiller puts forward an idea which he thinks will 
relieve conquest of much of its harshness. Ife would allow all 
Alsatians who desire to remain Frenchmen to live in Alsace as 
Frenchmen do in Berlin ; that is, as foreign residents, protected by 
the laws, but not entitled to the rights of citizens, and not obliged 
to resign the citizenship of their own country. This would exempt 
one generation at least from the obligation of serving against 
France ; but it would exempt them at the price of destroying their 
‘civic individuality,” as Mr. Gladstone calls it, altogether. To 
become citizens again they must emigrate. Even while they 
remain, they must give up all control of municipal affairs to Ger- 
man hands, or those of the minority who Germanized themselves. 
The proposal seems to us much harsher than the alternative 
recently suggested, to include Alsace as a separate Dukedom, with 
autonomy like that of Baden, in the Confederation. Of course, 
Strasburg would be garrisoned, like Rastadt, with Federal troops. 





A letter to the Allgemeine Zeitung gives a curious illustration of 
the popular resistance to annexation which is likely to be ex- 
perienced in Lorraine and Alsace. A police commissioner, it says, 
who has 18 or 20 villages under his control, has to make a daily 
circuit of 18 or 20 miles, and can go nowhere without an escort of 
Uhlans. It is added that the political officials in Alsace and 
Lorraine are quite cut off from political news, for they do 
not know any place in which to order newspapers except 
Alexandre’s, at Strasburg, ‘‘ to whom, of course, they could 
not send.” In other words, we suppose, Alexandre, of Stras- 
burg, will not supply the German officials at all. ‘The distin- 
guished correspondent of the Times, already referred to, who has 
suggested that, after the annexation, all who don’t like being Ger- 
mans can continue to reside where they are as resident foreigners, 
—as Frenchmen abroad—will be a little perplexed if it turns out 
that the natives stand to the resident foreiguers as perhaps one to 
five. 

Gambetta was perfectly right in his vote of thanks to Chateau- 
dun. It appears from an official German report, analyzed by the 
Berlin correspondent of the Times, that General Wittich was 
opposed there by 4,000 Gardes Mobiles, who regularly barricaded 
the gates, throwing up earthworks five feet high, backed with 
stones and felled trees. After eight hours’ bombarding the Ger- 
mans advanced to the attack, but were driven back, till General 
Wittich ordered them to beat in the side-walls of the houses, and 
so advance from house to house. ‘The French, however, fought 
from house to house, and it was not till half the defenders had been 
captured, and the other half slain, and two-thirds of the place 
destroyed, that Chateaudun was given up. If every place in 
France had been thus defended, the Germans would be scarcely 
out of Champagne yet. 


A curious statement is made in the Philadelphia letter of the 
Times printed on Thursday as to the cause of Mr. Motley’s recall, 
—a statement which is, of course, quite unsupported, and on the 
face of it not very probable, if we are to suppose that American 
diplomatists are not entirely unlike all other diplomatists. ‘The 
writer says that Mr. Motley was recalled for stating to the 
British Government his own views of the Alabama question, and 
not those of the President,—his views being in some respects 
quite opposed to those of the President. If this were so, of course 
there could be but one course open; it would be suicidal for any 
Government to be overridden by its own servants. But itis a very 
strange and not a very fair statement, considering that Mr. 
Motley is still American Minister de facto, and cannot possibly 
refute the assertion or defend himself till he has resigned, and 
hardly even then, unless the correspondence be presented to Con- 
gress and made a public matter. We doubt if it is justifiable to 
print charges of this kind against a public man whose mouth is 
shut and whom no one else can defend, because the truth can be 
known to no one else. 

There are now some 130 or 140 candidates of a very good class 
in the field for the Metropolitan Education Board, and room for only 
19. The tenor of the addresses is, with the rarest possible excep- 
tion, in favour of liberal religious education,—thereby amply 
supporting Mr. Forster’s statement that a vast majority of the 
ratepayers wish religious education to be given to their children. 
Even l’rofessor Huxley acquiesces, after the Act last of Session, 





in the reading of the Bible, though he wishes to prohibit all 
‘theological’ explanations. ‘The working-men candidates them- 
selves seem to admit the Bible, and the only address from one 
of this class which we have noted as at all peculiar in its views is 
Mr. Applegarth’s, who attacks school-pence and demands universal 
free schools. ‘This is not, however, an appropriate subject for a 
School-Board election speech, —rather for a Parliamentary election 
speech. The School Board must follow the Act :—only Parliament 
can alter it. A judge might as well declare himself hostile to the 
law he has to administer, as a member of a School Board to the 
principle adopted by the Education Act. 


Sir Henry Storks has sustained a severe defeat at Colchester, 
having received 500 less votes than the late Liberal Member, Mr. 
Gurdon Rebow, and nearly 600 less than his opponent, Mr. Lear- 
month. The defeat is claimed by the Conservatives as a triumph, 
but not quite fairly. We dare say the Conservatives can carry 
Colchester if, as is reported, the son of the late member is a Tory, 
but in this instance the Liberal candidate was defeated by Mrs. 
Josephine Butler. Sir If. Storks is a warm advocate of the Con- 
tagious Diseases’ Act, and a letter was produced from him in 
which he said that the Government must ‘ recognize prostitution 
as a necessity.” Ife probably meant ‘as an inevitability,” like 
sin, death, or hail; but the sentence ruined him in Colchester, a 
garrison town, where the Act has been put in force. Tis defeat 
is a loss to the House, but it was not very prudent to send him to 
Colchester, where all local circumstances were against him. ‘That 


-| Act will have to be either given up or discussed in Parliament 


with open doors. At present, the people rage at it without under- 
standing it, or knowing who does and who does not approve it. 
The Member for the Ayr Burghs has cost us the seat at Colchester. 


The Emperor has published his defence, in a pamphlet which has 
reached us too late for full notice, but which strikes us on first 
perusal as rather a confession than a justification. While main- 
taining that he was forced to war by an excited people—which is 
entirely false, as the Prefects’ confidential reports prove—the 
Emperor admits that he knew he had only half the number 
of soldiers whom Germany could produce; that he knew 
nothing of his own Army; that the Army of Metz, 
instead of 150,000 men, only mustered 100,000, and that 
of Strasburg only 40,000, instead of 100,000, and that of 
Marshal Canrobert about half its numbers; that his original 
plan failed through these deficiencies ; that the bold initiative of 
the Germans ‘“ caught the French Army in the very act of forma- 
tion ;” that the action of the Army was “ paralyzed by the abso- 
lute ignorance in which we always remained concerning the 
position and the strength of the hostile armies; that the Prussians 
always concealed their movements, so that it was never really 
known where the mass of their troops were, nor in consequence 
where our chief efforts should be directed.” The Emperor 
further admits that after these defeats he gave up his own 
wise policy of a retreat on Chalons in deference to M. 
Ollivier’s opinion that Paris would not like it, and subsequently 
his own belief that Paris should be defended, because the 
Regency ordered otherwise; that he felt nullified, neither being 
Government nor Commander-in-Chief; that he ordered the 
elevation of the white flag at Sedan to spare blood; and that he 
told the King of Prussia the war was the nation’s fault, And 
finally, he affirms that the real fault was that of the Opposition 
in the Chamber—who numbered 82—and of the Parisian Press. 
A more marvellous admission of intellectual incompetence was 
never given to the world. 


Somebody professes to have found out how to add a cubit, or, 
at any rate, some portion of a cubit, to the stature, in spite of the 
Bible, and has published this remarkable advertisement :— 
sia SHORT PERSONS.—Anyone (Male or Female) wishing 


to increase in Height and Symmetry of Figure, by means of a remarkable 
ope to Captain F. 


physiological discovery, may send a stamped directed envel 
STaFFuRD (U.S.), Church Terrace, Keutish Town, Loudon, N.W 
Captain F. Stafford (U.S.) has certainly made a very remarkable 
physiological discovery, but why limit the advantages of it to short 
persons? Surely he has not discovered something which will 
make short persons grow, but have no effect on tall persons? If 
he is able to gratify the wish of short persons to be of middle 
height, he must be able to gratify the wish of persons of middle 
height to be tall, and of tall persons to be relatively taller,—after 
effecting which we fear that short persons (who appear to be the 
particular objects of the compassion of Captain Stafford (U. 5S.) 
will be very much where they were before. 


Consols were on Friday 93 1-lth to 93 3-16ths, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE ENGLISH MEDIATION. 


T is fresh proof how idle external criticism on the opportu- 
nities and conduct of diplomacy generally is, that Lord 
Granville’s offer to mediate at a moment the choice of which 
astonished all the world, should have been accepted by both 
the belligerent States, and accepted in a spirit obviously very 
different from that which prevailed six or seven weeks 
ago when M. Jules Favre went to Ferritres, or even from 
that which prevailed less than a month ago, when General 
Burnside attempted to bring the belligerents to an 
understanding. The truth we take to be that, as re- 
gards Germany at least, the pressure for peace from home 
has greatly increased during the last few weeks; that Count 
Bismarck has been compelled reluctantly to abandon the hope 
he cherished to the lass} moment of making peace with the 
defeated regime, under circumstances which would give him 
tdiuxytble hopes of seeing that régime again accepted by the 
French nation ; that the gallant resistance of Paris, and the 
excellent training to which General Trochu is gradually sub- 
jecting his raw levies, have produced their effect on the Ger- 
man commanders ; that the odious duty of bombarding Paris 
caused a certain amount of political dismay in the mind of 
Count Bismarck, who, much as he dislikes and despises “ the 
gentlemen of the pavement,” is far too much of a statesman 
not to appreciate, as we pointed out last week, how undesirable 
it is to excite a crusade of Red Republicans against the Prussian 
dynasty ; and that, in a word, Lord Granville had the means 
of knowing what only diplomatists can have the means of 
knowing,—that on the urgent application of the Neutral 
Powers, Germany would not be sorry to relax the utterly inad- 
missible terms for an armistice offered to M. Jules Favre in Sep- 
tember, and suggested through General Burnside in October. 
That an armistice has been granted for twenty-five days, includ- 
ing permission to revictual Paris, and we conclude the other be- 
sieged towns also, from day to day during its continuance, seems 
to be now all but officially admitted. Thesa terms are, 
doubtless, generous to France, especially if, as we conclude, 
(no preliminary as to the terms of peace having been granted), 
the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine are also to elect deputies ; 
but yet they are, in all probability, not less welcome to Ger- 
many. Hitherto the German career has been one long success, 
—indeed, a little too long for the families of the Land- 
wehr,—and it is always well to conclude a war before 
there is even a shadow of reverse. Moreover, the absence 
of any French Government which can speak with the authority 
of the country is a terrible misfortune for Germany as well as 
France. There would be nothing more vexatious than to find, 
even if Paris fell, that there were a score of other provincial 
powers to subdue before there could be any French Govern- 
ment with which Germany could make peace. It is well to 
be at once magnanimous and prudent, and this is, perhaps, 
the last opportunity Germany may have of combining the 
advantages of those dissimilar virtues. Only diplomatists can 
possibly know the relenting moods of statesmen. And there 
can be no reasonable doubt that Lord Granville did not step 
in at the apparently odd moment selected by him, when Paris 
was nearly ready to fight and Germany was nearly ready to 
bombard, and there could be no suspension of hostilities with- 
out the revictualling of a city containing near two millions of 
inhabitants, without a very sufficient hint that his mediation 
was desired, 

Nothing could have been better than the manner of 
Lord Granville’s mediation. It not only contrives to be 
neutral, which is difficult, but it contrives to be sincerely 
cordial to both belligerents, and to make it evident that what 
England really wishes is to save them both from very great 
dangers. He concedes the indisputable military right to bom- 
bard Paris, and does not even intimate that the English 
Government would condemn the exercise of this right, if there 
were real reason to suppose that it would be for the best 
interests of Germany. He “ presumes,” in writing to the 
North-German Power, that the attack on Paris would reduce 
it before long. He questions, therefore, neither the military 


right nor the military wisdom of the course on which Germany | may we 








destruction of treasures of arts, sciences, and historical asso- 
ciation of inestimable value, and incapable of being replaced, 
Frightful as such a catastrophe would be to France, and dan- 
gerous as I believe it would be to the chances of future peace 
to Europe, Her Majesty’s Government believe that to none 
would it be more painful than to Germany and its rulers.” It 
is impossible to conceive a neutral power pressing modera- 
tion in more friendly, or respectful, and yet more dignified and 
weighty terms. 

We feel confident, however, that the suggested armistice 
cannot have been offered by Germany on terms so much more 
moderate than before, without some further understanding 
with the mediating Power as to the attitude she was disposed 
to take in relation to the ultimate terms of peace. An 
armistice is useful only as a step to peace. It is in- 
credible that Germany should grant it unless she feels 
a real hope of getting a satisfactory peace without the odious 
duty of bombarding and taking Paris. To grant twenty-five 
days’ armistice without such hope is only to lengthen the war 
by twenty-five days, and to prolong the suspense and weariness 
with which Germany awaits the return of her men. No doubt, 
the mere moderation of the step,—the appearance of exhausting 
all the chances of peace without extreme measures—is some 
political gain in itself. But that would be too soon forgotten, 
and exercise too little ultimate effect on popular judgment, to 
be really worth while, if the chances of peace are not in Count 
Bismarck’s own estimation substantial. And he must have felt 
assured, we think, not only that the Constituent Assembly, when 
elected, will be likely to accept his terms; but that England 
at least will be likely to counsel their acceptance, before 
granting the armistice,—for, of course, in the present situa- 
tion of France, the urgent advice of a sincerely friendly and 
neutral power cannot possibly be without its significance and 
its moment. We do not, therefore, attach much importance 
to the decidedly unyielding and even bitter tone towards 
France which runs through Count Bismarck’s courteous 
reply to Lord Granville. The more he intends to con- 
cede, if he is pressed, the more stern and unyielding 
probably he thinks it prudent to appear, especially as he 
is already making a considerable relaxation of his original 
terms of armistice, That he will let France off without 
cession of territory at all, we do not believe. The military 
feeling for Strasburg, and the fanatical popular feeling for 
Strasburg, both put that out of the question. But it is just 
possible that he is prepared to grant the Constituent Assembly, 
at the intercession of England, terms as good as the Empress 
has assured us he offered to her in the Isle of Wight. 
And we imagine that this is precisely what the English 
Government may be prepared to recommend the French 
Government to accept. Mr. Gladstone, it seems pretty 
obvious, both from the form of his question to the work- 
ing-men on which we remarked some weeks ago, as 
to the injustice of ceding territory against the will of its 
inhabitants, and from the article in the Ldinburyh attributed 
to him, puts this limitation on the law of conquest—that a 
sincere popular assent should be required to rectify it. It is 
well known that in Strasburg there are so many German Pro- 
testants, that the assent of a majority might be honestly ob- 
tained for its cession, and perhaps a cession of some small ter- 
ritorial fringe round it. If this could be obtained, and on con- 
dition that it should, we should surmise that the British 
Government would urge France to make this sacrifice for 
the sake of France; nor is it perhaps very probable that 
the Constituent Assembly would refuse to make it. Assum- 
ing, then, that Count Bismarck, after convincing himself 
sorely against his will that the Imperial Government cannot 
be restored with any prospect of commanding the nation’s 
obedience, has made up his mind to concede as much to the 
government of a Constituent Assembly as he would have con- 
ceded to the Empress, we think there is great reason to hope 
that England may be successful in rescuing both the Bellige- 
rent Powers from the greatest possible dangers, military or 
political, and may thereby earn for her steady and impartial 
neutrality, some of that respect and even glory which has 
hitherto been contemptuously denied to it. 

But, of course, there is another side to the picture. It 
ll be that Count Bismarck is not really in the relent- 


isembarked. He only questions its political advantages. “‘ There | ing mood,—not really disposed to grant now half as much as 
are degrees of exasperation,” he says, “and the probability of a| he offered to the Empress after Sedan,—for the German 
great and irreconcilable war must be greatly increased if a| organization of Alsace and Lorraine has gone far in the in- 


generation of Frenchmen behold the spectacle of the destruc- 
tion of a capital_—a spectacle associated with the deaths of 


large numbers of helpless and unarmed persons, and the] claimed andso completely made his own. 
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terval, Metz is now in his power, and it would be a painful 
effort for him to give back what he has so peremptorily 
He may be, and we 
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have great fear that he is, counting on the timidity of the Con- | shall directly suggest ourselves,—but on the face of the facts as 


stituent Assembly, and the dismay likely to be caused by the ap- 
parently impossible task of retaking Metz. Te may be, and we 
have great fears thathe is, prepared to use the English mediation 
so far as it goes, but to decline altogether limiting himself by 
Lord Granville’s counsels. It seems difficult to conceive that 
Metz once in his hands, Count Bismarck will ever consent to 
evacuate and dismantle it. “Not near enough yet” is his 
family motto. It has been his motto as a statesman. 
And if he inexorably demands Metz, and Lorraine, 
and Alsace, as well as Strasburg, it will be quite 
impossible for the English Government to press compliance 
while France thinks she has any power to resist. Metz is an 
incomparably greater threat to Paris than Coblenz in French 
hands would be to Berlin, as great a threat as a great fortress 
at Cassel in French hands would be to Berlin. France can 
only cede it if her force is exhausted. If Count Bismarck is in 
the mood his despatch superficially indicates, the conclusion of 
peace is still a very doubtful inference, indeed, from the armis- 


tice. If he is going to be reasonable, it is highly probable. 





THE DEFENCE OF METZ. 


T is unhappily too clear that M. Leon Gambetta, 
I Dictator of France outside Paris, is neither judge nor 
statesman, at least as Englishmen understand statesmen and 
judges. Nothing could be more cruelly unjust than for the 
head of a National Government publicly to condemn the 
highest military officer in the country immediately after a 
grand defeat, without hearing his own defence or allowing 
time for the collection of impartial evidence. Nothing could 
be more unstatesmanlike than for the chief of a nation in the 
throes of a terrible war to cast on the regular Army imputa- 
tions which, true or false, must wound their Generals to the 
heart’s core, and what is still more serious, render their 
services to the country worse than valueless. General Bourbaki, 
for example, is at the head of the Army of the North. It is 
more than possible, it is quite probable, that General Bourbaki 
may be of the highest value to France, for besides his general 
character as an officer, it is a certainty that he left the Imperial 
Guard in the highest state of efficiency, and under a discipline 
perfectly exceptional in the demoralized Army of France. We 
have it on the evidence of eye-witnesses th:t while in the 
other corps within Metz discipline had almost disappeared, 
and officers looked on broken-hearted while their men, 
drunk and disorderly, hurrahed for the Prussians, and 
behaved as sailors sometimes behave in a sinking ship, the 
Guard recalled the old traditions of France, marched past the 
Red Prince in stern military form and in profound silence, 
and took leave of their officers with weeping cordiality and 
regret. To tell an officer who has produced a state of affairs 
like that, and who is trying to reproduce it for the benefit of 
his country, that he may have been the accomplice of a crimi- 
nal, seems even to men friendly to M. Gambetta an act of 
madness, an evidence of want of self-control and mental dis- 
cipline which must be fatal to European confidence. States- 
men in the hour of danger must utilize their instruments, not 
break them, and the ablest among them, men like William 
III. and Cavour, overlook reasons for distrustfulness when 
they see hope of advantage to the cause they have most 
closely at heart. If ever traitor lived it was Marlborough, yet 
he saved Europe from the Power with which he was in 
treasonable relations. 

But while we condemn M. Gambetta for giving rein to a 
grief and rage unworthy of a ruler, we cannot question that, 
accepting for a moment his position, he has reason for his 
wrath and imprecations. His point of view, the only point 
possible to him as honest man and patriot, is that the Govern- 
ment of National Defence, however irregularly constituted, now 
represents France; that it is obeyed by the Provinces and 
reverenced by the capital, that every man throughout France 
who places his country above all dynastic or personal con- 
siderations owes to the defence of the country, and there- 
fore to the Government which conducts it, an exclusive 
and unqualified devotion. If he thinks about any other object 
of any kind whatsoever in such a way as to impair the energy 
of his defence, he is guilty of treason to the people, to whom 
his first allegiance is due. This, we say, is M. Gambetta’s 
inevitable position, and that of all Frenchmen engaged in 
defending France ; and with this view, Marshal Bazaine’s con- 
duct, as described by the people of Metz, by English correspond- 
ents, and by the Empress-Regent, is hopelessly out of accord. 
Of course, there may be explanations of many points,—one we 
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yet known, Marshal Bazaine conducted his defence with a 
view to other things than the security or revindication of 
France. Up to the 18th August, his conduct was, so far as 
appears, in all respects unimpeachable. He went to Metz 
because his superior told him to go there—he was not respon- 
sible, be it remembered, either for Wirth or Forbach—and he 
made at the earliest moment a heroic effort to get out of Metz. 
The best authority upon the subject, the able and experienced 
oflicer who reports to the Daily News, affirms that the French 
Army was on the 16th, for the only time in the war, well 
handled ; that the French charges appalled the Prussians, and 
that but for the exhaustion of his ammunition Bazaine would 
have got out into the centre of France, and in all human 
probability have changed the fate of the war. Another 
observer tells us personally that in this battle the 
Marshal repeatedly exposed himself more even than a 
Commander-in-Chief should. It further appears, since 
Metz has fallen, that in the three days’ combatting 
Bazaine lost 50,000 men, and in fact, all evidence points 
to a sincere, daring, and nearly successful effort to 
perform an imperative duty. But from that moment all 
accounts, English as well as German, are unfayourable to 
Marshal Bazaine, By their undivided testimony, he never 
repeated this effort, although for weeks it must, had he made 
it, have been successful. It is quite possible that for this he 
may hereafter produce a complete military defence, namely, the 
written orders of his legal superior. It is quite certain, from 
the papers found in the Tuileries, that for weeks after his 
retreat from Metz, indeed till within a few days of Sedan, the 
Emperor did not resign his supreme command, that the assur- 
ances on that head given to the Chamber were intended to 
deceive, and that his transfer of the Jdton was never announced 
to his armies till his proclamation of August 31, given in his 
own defence. The Emperor may have given Bazaine orders to 
stay in Metz and save a relic of his Army for the future. It 
would have been just like his policy to do so, and the 
theory explains as nothing else will Count Palikao’s re- 
iterated statements that Bazaine could break out of Metz 
when he pleased, and was remaining there in pursuance 
of “a plan,” which for the moment became a catch- 
word in Paris. This, we say, is a possible explanation, 
and as Bazaine would personally have benefited by breaking 
out, a feat which would have given him the position of the 
one victorious Marshal of France, we still expect this explana- 
tion. But from the date of Sedan, still more from the date of 
the dechéance, Marshal Bazaine appears to have retired in 
sullen disgust from the duties of his position, to have re- 
mained invisible to his Army, issuing few orders and no 
proclamations, and to have carried on a series of nego- 
tiations, intrigues, machinations—call them what you will 
—intended for a purpose other than that of defeating the 
enemies of his country. It is declared by the citizens of Metz, 
by officers in his own army (vide Telegraph of Thursday), by 
the Empress, and in the most formal, definite, and exulting 
style by Count Bismarck’s special organ, the Correspondenz, 
that he opened negotiations with the King on his own account, 
for which, as the Empress proves, he had no authority ; that 
he made offers, that he desired greatly to play the part 
of Monk, that he even endeavoured—though this rests only 
on the authority of the Met: Judepencence—to persuade his 
officers into peace by a pessimist representation of the state of 
France; we should say a false representation, but that the officer 
who acted as his agent may have bettered his orders, and the 
reporting oflicers have exaggerated //sstatements, and M. Collig- 


non have overeoloured their report. Now, evil as we deem Im- 


| perialism to have been, as the efficient cause of that pulveri- 


zation of a great nation which we are now witnessing, we do 
not question the right of a Marshal of France to approve Im- 
perialism, to deem it necessary for France, or to deem his own 
honour pledged to its support. Fidelity to an individual 
or a system is a virtue only too rare in France, and 
certainly one we do not intend to condemn. If Marshal 
Bazaine had kept the Imperial banner flying, had attacked 
and defeated the Germans, and had, while lending his 
utmost aid to the Provisional Government, declared still 
that he, the soldier of the Empire, regarded that Govern- 
ment as only an ally against the foreign foe, the universal 
comment of Europe would have been that * Abdiel fights 
well.” Blake won most of his victories in that precise position, 
and has been honoured through England ever since. But the 
contention of France is that the Marshal, instead of keeping 
his principles and fighting under them, subordinated to them 
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the interests of his country and his own duty; that because he 
preferred Napoleonism to a Republic, or his own position 
under the Emperor to his own position under a Republic, 
therefore he made a supine defence when he ought to have 
made a most determined one. It is this into which a Court 
must one day inquire, and on this the primd fucie evidence is 
all with M. Gambetta. Unless all evidence is perverted, the 
Marshal from the déchéance to 3rd or 4th October could have 
got out, and never made even asortie—for the affair of Grandes 
Tappes was a foraging expedition—remained shut up, and 
occupied himself with efforts to effect an understanding with 
the Germans, which of necessity tied his hands—you cannot 
be killing people you want to treat with—and which failed 
znainly because the Empress, less self-secking than the 
Marshal, preferred the country which had adopted her to a 
dishonoured throne. Her rejection of the Marshal's offers 
seems to us his almost final condemnation, except on the 
single possibility that his soldiers would no longer obey him. 
On one point we can relieve the Marshal from a preposterous 
imputation cast on him by French journalists. Englishmen 
who saw him at Vionville bear full testimony to the personal 
daring which Mexico had fully proved, but the folly of that 
imputation does but increase the gravity of the others. Either 
Marshal Bazaine is an incompetent General, of which up to 
the 18th August there is not the shadow of proof; or he 
defended Metz so as to protect the Empire and himself, rather 
than his country France. 





COUNT VON MOLTKE. 


HE immense, and, as it were, self-dependent strength of 
the Prussian monarchy is shown in nothing so clearly 

as in the way tle Hohenzollerns have maintained the 
tradition of thriftiness in the bestowal of rewards. They 
have never had to buy anybody. From first to last, from 
the first King to the first Emperor, the Sovereigns of 
Prussia have been exceptionally independent within their 
dominions,—have been as individuals wealthy, and have 
followed a bold, far-reaching, and ambitious line of policy. 
With territories little larger than Holland, and a country far 
less rich, they claimed and maintained a position among the 
mightiest potentates of the world, resented the faintest slight 
to an ambassador, and scarcely acknowledged precedence even 
in the Emperor of Germany. They have occupied precisely the 
position which tempts men to spend most lavishly, yet they have 
maintained for 150 years, through six generations,—in their 
official policy asin their household management—a tradition of 
thrift, pushed often to cheeseparing parsimony. One man in 
the line was a kind of Northern Bourbon, wasting wealth in 
sterile magnificence and coarse voluptuousness ; but he did not 
break the tradition, and to this hour the Hohenzollerns are 
served better than any Princes of Europe, and give their ser- 
vants smaller rewards. Nobody in Prussia is paid anything 
like the worth of his work. The whole aristocracy is 
drawn into the army by salaries which would disgust 
English bank clerks, while the élite of the cultivated, men 
usually without means, are formed into an_ effective 
bureaucracy, and paid less than English clergymen. <A 
General is paid like an English Captain, and a Prefect like a 
superior clerk, while the majority of the bureaucracy, which 
initiates and directs and moderates all things in Prussia, 
which governs in the highest sense of that misused word, are 
compelled to practise an economy which English Dissenting 
Ministers or Scotch schoolmasters would deem painful. A 
rigid, unsparing economy pervades every department, and has 
so penetrated officials as to become a kind of point of honour, 
as if waste or even expensiveness were in themselves just a 
little disereditable. To this hour, the King, who has become 
by successive accretions of wealth one of the richest princes in 
Europe—perhaps the richest in personal income—thinks it 
no shame to send to a city in distress which he keenly desires 
to conciliate 5,000 thalers, or £750, and would feel genuine 
surprise if informed that the sum was not very great. In the 
midst of incessant battles with Parliament for money, the 
Schloss treasure—£7,000,000—has never been touched except 
for war, and the State commences a grand campaign, the great- 
est of our century, with a loan which London would take up 
at a bite and forget in a day. The extra amount of public money 
expended as yet in this war by Germany is not £20,000,000, and 
though £16,000,000 more were recently asked for, the Depart- 
ments have found time to reduce the demand to twelve. Part 


of this economy is due, no doubt, to the practice of levying 
requisitions, taught by the First Napoleon to Germany: but its 
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main support is a thrift so determined that the plunderers 
have given up the game in despair, and as a Prussian official 
once said to the writer, “Our Treasury is not afraid even of a 
dockyard.” This rigour not only continues under the present 
Administration, but is slightly intensified, “ many small pecula- 
tions having been suppressed,” and pushed in some departments 
almost into cruelty. The Prussian hospital service, for example, 
is penurious to an unjust degree. There are not enough sur- 
geons, no comforts are allowed, not even hospital clothes, men 
with broken limbs still wearing their cheap rough uniforms, 
Quinine, chloral, good wine, everything that costs money, is 
always, the international surgeons report, wanting, and the dis. 
use of chloroform is partly due to a dislike for an expense 
which a little more “fortitude” in the victims of war would 
render needless. No General, however high, makes a fortune ; 
Baron von Dreyse receives a modest wage, and we doubt if 
Sir Joseph Whitworth would reckon Krupp as rich. The 
State in Prussia accepts your services, it does not buy them, 
and yet those services are exceptionally well rendered. There 
is not, so far as we know, an instance in Prussian history of a 
State servant having been rewarded as Marlborough was, or 
Wellington, or even Lord Hardinge or Lord Dalhousie, A 
sum was voted after Sadowa to the King to distribute among 
his highest servants; but Count Bismarck, who had given 
Prussia the supremacy of Germany, received only an estate 
large indeed in acreage, but not worth £50,000 in open 
market; and Baron von Moltke still less, a sum, if we remember 
rightly, of about £15,000. 

Nor is this chariness of money made up by any lavish- 
ness of honours or carelessness in social discipline. The 
King is in the last resort master of every man, and 
accounts have been published, obviously correct, of the 
great Chancellor’s dangers from a group of legitimist old 
ladies, who constantly by their influence with the King 
thwarted his best-laid plans. If the world is not utterly mis- 
informed, he has had to resign once or twite, and even now he 
remains just what he was, Count Bismarck Schiinhausen,— 
master in one way of the world, but hopelessly unable to con- 
tend with the stern old officer who is indebted to him for 
supremacy in Europe, for a position which fulfils the dreams 
of German legend-makers, and might make Frederick the Great 
leap under his stone shroud with exultation—chief among the 
statesmen of Europe, but still the “faithful servant of my 
august” and not very intellectual “ master.” It was widely 
rumoured after Sadowa that Count Bismarck would receive 
the little enclave which is still, we believe, kept in 
some way separate from Prussia, and would be Duke 
of Lauenburg, but Prussians only smiled at the report. 
He serves the Hohenzollerns, they said, not Napoleon; and so 
it proved. Honour enough to him that the King accepts his 
advice. The routine observed towards the Chancellor is 
intelligible—for after all he only makes history—but we con- 
fess, fully as we had recognized the policy of the great 
German dynasty in this matter of rewards, the cold thrift 
of honour as well as money which makes every star so 
valuable—we have felt a faint surprise at the measure meted 
out to Von Moltke. He wins campaigns. He is the greatest in 
the field which the King best knows. The precise place 
which General von Moltke will hold in military history is 
still perhaps uncertain. Te has never yet, either in 1864, or 
in 1866, or in 1870, been opposed to a reasonably good tac- 
tician, an equal army, or a formidable strategist. Beating the 
Danes, when they had only muskets, was poor work; and 
Benedek, perhaps hampered by secret instructions, proved but 
a feeble opponent ; while in France he has never met a stra- 
tegist of any sort, and only once a General. We rather think, 
writing only as observant civilians, that on that occasion he 
was defeated, and that August 16 should be credited to Mar- 
shal Bazaine, who, had he had but powder, would have 
retained the honours of the day. But generalship must be 
judged by its results, and judging by results, no Sovereign 
ever had such a servant as General von Moltke, who, having 
first reorganized an Army in which no soldier had ever seen 
a shot fired, having formed a school of generals and remade 
the scientific services, so guided that army as in a campaign 
of seven weeks to strike down the Austrian Empire, and then 
in a campaign of three months to subjugate the greatest 0! 
military monarchies. So far as close and scientific observers 
can detect, General von Moltke has been in this tremendous 
campaign the Providence of the German Army, has plannet 
everything, foreseen everything, has never thrown away 
a life, and never missed a spring. lis single brain has 


been worth a hundred thousand men, worth all Napo- 
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leon was to the French Army, and on his seventieth 
birthday the King of Prussia makes his mighty General a 
Count, promotes him one step in the social hierachy,—as it 
were in recognition en passant of sound advice lent to him 
—the King—in his management of the war. A few days 
afterwards he makes two Princes of his own blood who, 
doubtless have fought well and succeeded, but who are | 
nevertheless only efficient instruments in Von Moltke’s hands 
Field-Marshals, the superiors in the military hierarchy of the 
enius who has led them to victory and empire. In that realm 
of thought which of all others he understands, in the very 
moment of supreme triumph, with his whlule soul subjected to the 
advice which yet he will not reward, the greatest Prince in the 
world coldly and deliberately prefers to the claim of genius 
that of blood, and signifies to mankind that if his Generals 
master earth, they remain his family servants still. 

There is something galling to men who believe that the 
tools should go to the workmen in such a distribution of 
honour, but while we protest, we are not blind to the strength 

ohn 
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not be given, and how are you to explain the Epistles 
of St. Paul or the first chapter of St. John without 
going counter to the denominational views of some sects and 
supporting the denominational views of others? From all 
which Professor Husley infers that the Bible may be read and 
its teachings allowed to filter into the minds of children, so far 
as they can do so without any explanations except grammati- 


| cal, geographical, and historical explanations; but theological 


explanations must be rigidly excluded, lest they should turn 
out to be,—as in Professor Huxley's sense they could hardly 
help turning out to be,—of a denominational character, the so- 
called * religious” teaching, which is to his mind allowable, 
being limited to explaining to the children that “ the right is, 
above all things, beautiful and loveable,”—a proposition of the 
truth of which we have great doubts, and the ‘religious’ 
character of which depends solely on the peculiar definition 
of religion laid down by Professor Huxley. 

Now let us just realize clearly what Professor Huxley's in- 
terpretation of the duty of the schoolmaster in relation to the 
Bible lessons means. The children are reading, suppose, the 





manifest in such acts. They show that the terrible weakness 
of all new Governments, the necessity of buying support, is 
absent from the Prussian Monarchy. The State, and the 
King as its representative, have no need to conciliate any in- 
dividual, not even the man who seems to work out victory as 
if it were a problem in the Calculus. He is bidden to work 


chapter in which the people come to Samuel, to Ramah, and 
ask for a king to judge them “like all the nations”; and 
Samuel prays, and is told to yield to their wish, but at the 
same time to protest to them that their wish for a king indi- 
cates want of faith in the government of God. Now, what may 





it out, and what higher inducement could there be ? 
Republic employed Von Moltke, it must have dreaded his ambi- 
tion. Had he served Napoleon, Napoleon must have loaded 
him down with honours, and wealth, and territories, have 
filled him fat with spoil to bind him to his side, and 
even then must have dreaded in him a rival, a 
foe, or a successor. The King quietly admires and trusts. 
He has no need to bribe. Ile can be endangered by no rival, 
threatened by no enmity, undermined by no individual oppo- 
nent. He is there, master by right of birth, in victory as in 
defeat too strong for even the semblance of hostility, as far 
beyond assault as if his power were self-derived, able to 
acknowledge aid, or to reward high service, or to abstain from 
rewarding them, and sure, whichever he does, to be held to have 
acted as became a King. If he hangs up his worn-out sword 
in the place of honour, lo! what a gracious King ; if he flings 
it away, lo! what a master of the severest statecraft. Von 
Moitke has done his duty, and what can King say more? It 
is difficult to read of this Countship without a slight feeling 
of contempt for such niggardliness in the bestowal even of 
honours, or without a deep respect for the organization which 
is so strong that it need scarce be just to a soldier at whose 
name the fighting world grows pale. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON DENOMINATIONALISM. 
F the Spectator were published in Marylebone, it is probable 
that its managers would vote for Professor Huxley as a 
representative of the Marylebone district"of the Metropolitan 
School Board. But if Professor Huxley were, say, out of any 
impulse of what he somewhat eccentrically defines as religious 
affection,—the feeling that “the right is, above all things, 
beautiful and loveable,” — to abandon his great position 
as an original investigator, teacher, and popularizer of 
physiological laws, for the very humble one of impressing 
a sound homely education on some of the most ignorant 
and pitiable of English children, and to present himself as a 
candidate for the post of schoolmaster in one of the 
London schools, we fear that, having regard to the views he 
has announced as to the proper interpretation of the anti- 
denominational clauses in the Education Act of last session, 
we should be compelled to vote against him. So strong and 
sagacious, and, above all, so living a mind as Professor Huxley's 
can hardly fail to add a considerable amount of strength to 
any deliberative body to which he belongs. But Professor 
Huxley as sole monarch,—we might almost, perhaps, looking 
at once to his strong principles and strong will, say despot,—of 
a school, would be a very formidable person indeed, and his 
declared views on the meaning of denominational, theological, 
and religious teaching would, we think, be not only absolutely 
fatal to religious teaching in our own sense, but probably 
directly productive of the worst kind of sceptical bewilderment 

in the minds of the poor children submitted to his theory. 
Professor Husxley’s interpretation of the Act is this, 
—that the Bible may be read in schools, and may be 
granmatically, geographically, and historically explained, 
—but not theologically. Religious teaching may be given, 


says Professor Huxley, but denominational teaching may 
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the schoolmaster explain? <A sharp child asks, suppose,—as 
|a sharp child would be sure to ask,—why, if Samuel disap- 
| proved of a king for the Jews, and God intimated to him that 
|it arose from want of faith in the divine government, Eng- 
land has kings and queens. As far as we can understand 
Professor Huxley's rule, the answer certainly could not be 
that a nation which, with prophets made prophets by divine 
influence to rule it, did not trust those prophets, but felt 
humiliated at not having the pageantry of a kingdom “ like 
all the nations,” was not particularly likely to benefit by a 
change to an hereditary dynasty. Such an answer would 
assume that the prophets were really made prophets by 
divine influence, whereas the Deists in England entirely 
disbelieve in prophecy, and the Atheists disbelieve in God. 
The schoolmaster would have to reply,—* My dear child, if 
you like to ask me where Ramah was, whither the people came, 
or what the government by prophets was most like in modern 
times, or what the special dangers of kingly government in 
Israel were, I shall be happy to tell you; but I can’t answer 
your question, since if I did [ should be obliged to explain to 
you my own belief about God, which would be quite contrary to 
the rule against denominational teaching.” Or suppose a child 
reading, say, the 127th Psalm, “ Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it: except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman waketh but in vain,” asks what this 
means, and whether it means that people who build what God 
disapproves, or garrison a fortress which is held for wicked 
people, will be sure to fail,—the master should clearly, on 
Professor Huxley's principle, again reply that he is forbidden 
to answer the question, for if he gives an aflirmative answer 
he will affront some denominations; ifa negative answer, others ; 
and if a full explanatory answer, he will be setting up a deno- 
mination all for himself. Professor Huxley says that any 
reading of the Bible without grammatical, geographical, 
and historical explanations would be “ an unworthy pre- 
tence.” Is it not still more clear that reading a book 
which is throughout occupied with the dealings of God, on 
principles which evade any explanation of those dealings, 
would be an “unworthy pretence?” Besides, what do not 
‘historical’ explanations in such a matter include? According 
to the only history we have, it was God who led the Israelites 
into Egypt and out of it, and through the wilderness and into 
Canaan ; their chief rebellions were rebellions against the rule 
of God, and their chief victories were described as due to the 
direct interpositions of God. All this “ historical explanation ”’ 
surely is, on the interpretation given by Professor Huxley, 
| quite as illegitimate under the Act as any interpretation to be 
| given to the first chapter of St. John or the Epistles of St. 
| Paul. 

Indeed, Professor Huxley's interpretation, if we are to judge 
as he seems inclined to admit, by the debates of the House of 
Commons in passing the Act, is notoriously erroneous, The 
Act, says Professor Huxley very candidly, * would never have 
been passed without the clause permitting ‘religious’ teach- 
ing; but I also believe it would never have been passed 
without the rigid exclusion of all denominational teach- 

Now nothing can be more erroneous than the 
assertion, It would be strictly correct to say 





ing.” 
latter 
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that it never would have been passed with a rigid ex- 
clusion of denominational teaching, for this was the issue 
tried by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who proposed totidem verbis 
that the education of the School Board schools should be 
strictly ‘‘unsectarian and undenominational,” but who could 
not carry his amendment. What the Government accepted was 
Mr. Cowper-Temple’s amendment, and the object of it was 
notoriously to prevent the teaching of the Church Catechism, 
or any other formulary of a special Church, which would have 
given a formal triumph to the sect whose formula was so 
adopted; and secondly, to give official information to all 
School Boards that one of the great objects of the Legislature 
was to have the religious teaching as comprehensive as might 
be compatible with its sincerity and reality. But the House 
of Commons positively declined to fetter the individual teacher 
by prohibiting him from giving any teaching which might 
be construed as denominational or sectarian, and declined, 
as far as we can judge from close observation of the debate, 
expressly in order to guard the individual freedom of the 
masters. What the Legislature and the Act really said was,— 
‘ Make it your object to be as comprehensive and undogmatic 
as you can, but keep your freedom. The limit of denomi- 
nationalism is a matter of which you can only judge for your- 
selves ; but we will not allow a specifically sectarian formula 
to be formally taught, even though some of your masters 
should teach on their own accounts every single doctrine 
such a formula contains, because we wish to allow no 
Church a formal triumph, and because we wish also 
to check, as far as a strong official hint can check, the 
denominational kind of teaching.” That is the interpre- 
tation which we draw from a very close attention to the 
debates of the Legislature, and we entirely concur, therefore, 
with the meaning put upon the Act by Mr. Fremantle, the 
rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, in his correspondence 
with Professor Huxley. If Professor Huxley disputes this 
interpretation, he ought to explain the failure of Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt’s amendment, which, indeed, even if it had been 
carried, was not intended, as its author’s speeches showed, to 
go nearly so far as Professor Huxley’s interpretation of what 
was substituted for it. 

But how is our view to be worked? How is it pos- 
sible to comply with the official desire of the Legisla- 
ture, and yet to explain the theological drift of the 
Bible? The matter surely is not very difficult. A school- 
master with any largeness of mind and any modesty 
will say in answer to children’s theological questions,— 
“This is the meaning I attach to what you ask me about ; 
I believe it means so and so, but a great many very able 
and good men take a different view, and it is not a point on 
which at your age you can form a judgment. Let us keep to 
what is plainest.”” A schoolmaster who attempts to descant to 
a primary school on the doctrine of the Logos or of justification 
by faith, would, to our minds, take a mistaken view of his 
duty ; and it should be one great object of School Boards to 
choose masters who would keep the attention of their Bible class 
to the plainer teachings as to the love of God for man and the 
love of man for God. This, however is, strictly speaking, 
ground as theological as any other, though it is a simple 
region of theology, and any one who opposes all explanations 
on this head, does practically oppose all teaching of the Bible, 
as distinguished from formal reading of it. How are children 
to be taught even that “ the right is above all things, beautiful 
and loveable ” (even supposing that to be always true), except 
by showing them real men who were beautiful and loveable 
because they held to the right; and if in these men, faith in 
the right happens to be quite indistinguishable from faith in 
God,—as at least in relation to Hebrew history it would be,— 
how is the lesson implanted to be any other than a theological 
one? Professor Huxley’s attempt to show that Parliament 
intended the masters to keep clear of simple theology, is 
hardly more of a failure, than his attempt to show that reli- 
gious teaching, even in his own sense, can be given out of the 
Bible at all, without the inculcation of a very deep, though 
very simple theology. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 


HERE is no subject on which this nation knows so little of 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind as on Foreign Politics. He has 
never been Foreign Secretary; he has not often spoken at 
length on foreign policy ; and it has only once happened to 
him to be compelled to accept or reject a distinct policy in 








addressed to Belgium in the beginning of this war, he pro- 
nounced for a decided and an effective policy, and Belgium 
was saved at the risk of a great continental war; but 
the public never appreciated the importance of that one 
decision, and is still curiously at sea as to Mr. Gladstone’s 
general idea of the fitting attitude of Great Britain in any 
great Continental crisis. Thousands of his own sup- 
porters believe that the Premier would never fight 
on any pretext, and stand prepared to throw him over ag 
impracticable if war ever appeared indispensable; while a much 
smaller number still assert that he would act just like any 
other English Premier, fight, that is, with reluctance, but with- 
out hesitation ; while a still smaller group affirm that Mr. Glad- 
stone au fond is as haughty an Englishman as Palmerston, and 
though he would need a very different occasion for fighting, yet 
the occasion arising, there would be no possibility of any trailing 
of the flag. A glimpse into Mr. Gladstone’s mind upon foreign 
politics is therefore of very unusual interest, and it is stated on 
very good authority that such a glimpse is afforded by the 
article in the Kdinburgh on Germany, France, and England, 
that it was not only inspired, but actually written by the 
Premier. We most heartily hope that the report istrue. If it 
is, our most serious fear for Mr. Gladstone’s leadership will be at 
once removed, and our gravest apprehension for the future of 
Great Britain in a great degree allayed. The author of that paper 
has an intelligible and a great foreign policy, needing nothing 
for success but thorough acceptance by a people whom he of 
all men could most easily induce to accept it. The article is 
wretchedly written—is, in fact, the sort of speech Mr. Glad- 
stone would make when not warmed into simplicity by the 
presence of an audience—as choked with quotations as if it had 
been written at Eton, and abounding in metaphors which might 
drive critics wild—e.7., “‘ rarely indeed has the womb of Time 
added so much within so brief a space to the roll of history” 
—but there is no mistake as to the general drift of the 
writer's mind. He holds that Great Britain, hemmed in by 
the sea, and therefore incapable of even wishing for territorial 
expansion, must in the long run be trusted by the nations, 
and ought to assume and maintain the definite and proud 
position of the Protector of Public Right—of the Power 
round which all the nations menaced by a violation of that 
Right shall voluntarily group to resist it. That is a position 
which would satisfy this country, but as we at first glanced 
over the proposal, we confess we condemned it as too 
poetic. There was too much talk of the power of an 
opinion to which soldiers do not yield. No such posi- 
tion will ever be accorded to any nation or, we may 
add, be deserved by any nation, unless she will accept the 
sufferings, losses, and risks entailed by occasional war. The 
decision of the tribunal must every now and then be 
carried out by force, or it will be cynically disregarded. 
In other parts of the article, however, the Premier, 
though very careful to dwell on the grandeur of moral 
force, shows that he appreciates the necessity for arming 
the tribunal with rougher appliances ; and the following para- 
graph, which, long as it is, we must quote entire, seems to us 
to be past all question the most hopeful official utterance yet 
made upon the subject. Mr. Gladstone had previously said 
that our Naval supremacy must be maintained, and expressed, 
moreover, his moral approval of the policy of maintaining it, 





and then, after a warm encomium on the Prussian system of 
raising armies, he adds:—*“It can hardly be doubted that 
other countries, and that we ourselves, shall endeavour to 
learn all we can from the Prussian system. Indeed, in our 
own case, under the wise administration of Mr. Cardwell, 
which has effected so many improvements, this process has 
already well begun, in the adoption of the system of short service. 
It must be established among us with due regard to the cir- 
cumstances of difference which mark the British Empire ; but 
we trust with no further deviation from its principle than 
such differences absolutely require. What is, if possible, yet 
more important is the resolute reform of our method of 
oflicering ; and as Prussia is a country rigidly aristocratic, we 
trust that the adjustment which has led there to such admir- 
able results, may be found to be either in its earlier or later 
form applicable to our wants. The relative augmentation of 
a really light cavalry; the local organization of the regular 
force, which seems to afford such great facilities for repairing 
casualties ; the means of rendering Army officers available for 





the auxiliary forces, and the question how far civil employ- 
ment can be put into beneficial connection with Army service, 
by way both of reward and of reserve; these are among the 


great Continental affairs. On that one occasion, the threats | questions which the present crisis is likely to bring into practi- 
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cal discussion. Lastly, Parliament and the country will, with- 
out doubt, remember that among the features of the German 
system, none is more marked than its economy ; and the same 
principle, with due allowance for the greater cost of labour, 
and of free labour, will, we trust, be steadily kept in view.” The 
Prussian system made more consistent with liberty ; a radical re- 
form in the selection of officers ; local organization of the Army ; 
more cavalry, the preferential claim of soldiers to civil employ 
—add a tripled artillery, and all that the boldest reformers 
among us have asked will be secured. Mr. Gladstone has only to 
propose and carry out a great scheme based on those ideas— 
securing culture in his officers, of course, by examinations, and 
not by nonsensical restrictions as to pedigree—and he will find 
Conservative opposition, which has been rising high all through 
the Recess and has found a new lever, crumble away before his 
path. If Mr. Cardwell will but carry out those ideas, we are 
willing to believe even in Mr. Cardwell. Localized regiments, 
with second, third, and fourth battalions of men, trained for 
two years, on wages good enough to tempt all labouring men 
into the Reserves; a good light cavalry; and an artillery pro- 
portioned not to our establishments, but to our possible needs, 
—that is all for which we or, we believe, any publicists in 
England, have ever ventured to contend. 

The remainder of the paper is of less grave importance ; 
but it is interesting to note that Mr. Gladstone, though en- 
tirely with the Germans as to the commencement of the war, 
and emphatically opposed “ not to Napoleon, but to Napoleon- 
ism,” of which he hopes France has finally got rid, is now 
very doubtful of German moderation, hopes faintly that the 
Treaty of Prague may be carried out, and upholds in very 
powerful language the doctrine that to tear away human 
beings from the community to which they belong is “an old and 
a cruel practice,” contrary to humanity and civilization. It is 
interesting to know that he believes the tendency of Austria to 
be towards Federal Monarchy on the United States’ system, that 
he thinks her duty at present is abstention from external poli- 
tics, and that she may yet discharge most important duties to 
Europe in connection with “the question, or rather the ques- 
tions, of the East.” It is curious to learn from the pen 
of the Premier that the Belgian resolution to prohibit 
the sale of arms was forced on Belgium by French dictation, 
while France herself claimed to buy arms anywhere; and 
that the Duc de Cadore was despatched to Copenhagen to 
demand an alliance without the ground having been felt in 
the first instance. No politician has, we believe, previously 
expressed Mr. Gladstone’s idea that in giving the first impulse 
to the unity of Italy, Napoleon “ closed one of the traditional 
battlefieldsof Europe,’ though many have intimated that the fall 
of the Temporal Power may prove “in its ulterior results the 
greatest and most fruitful among all the great and fruitful con- 
sequences of the war.” And finally, no one has, we conceive. 
summed up the one grand defect in the French mental 
constitution with greater force, or insight, or depth of ad- 
miration for France than is apparent in this paragraph :— 
“The extraordinary race by which that land is inhabited 
appears to be richly, nay, supremely, endowed with every gift 
but one,—the gift of true political sagacity. Hence it is that, 
while they are the greatest framers of logical processes, and 
the most prolific parents of abstract ideas for the solution of 
all manner of problems, they seem to show in their own case 
little practical tact available for the management of human 
affairs. In every other race of excellence they commonly 
conquer or vie with the foremost of European nations; in 
national self-knowledge they seem to be behind the hindmost. 
France does not know, and cannot discover, how to constitute 
herself. Gifted with great administrative faculties, her 
people have now, for near a hundred years, exhibited a woful 
incapacity for adapting their institutions to their wants, or for 
imparting to them a character of durability. No French con- 
stitution lives through the term of a very moderate farm-lease. 
The series of perpetual change is not progression ; it is hardly 
even rotation, for in rotation we know what part of the wheel 
will next come round, whereas the French polity of to-day in 
no degree enables us to judge what will be the French polity 
of to-morrow. Accomplished and consummate in the branches 
of an almost universal knowledge, in this single but great 
chapter of the appliances of civilized, not to say human, life, 
they have yet to learn their a dc.” 


THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON TRADE. 
TIE War has invested the monthly returns of the Board of 
Trade with an unusual interest. Thousands of English- 
men, who usually turn from the long columns of figures with 








aversion, are anxious to gauge the accuracy of Count Bern- 
storff’s charge that in our supplying France with the muni- 
tions which enable her to continue her unequal struggle; 
statists must take an exceptional interest in a document which 
enables them to test more or less correctly the effects of the 
great contest on the two belligerents and on ourselves. Every 
one must be more or less desirous of ascertaining whether our 
German detractors, who insist that we are fattening on our 
neighbour’s misfortunes, or the economists who contend that 
we are participating in their losses, are in the right. 

All these questions are capable of a more or less accurate 
answer from the Board of Trade Returns. The only articles 
of commerce which we have been accused of exporting for the 
direct use of the combatants against each other are arms and 
ammunition, coal and horses. In the two months during 
which the war has been raging, we sold 78,721 small arms, 
against 46,530 in the corresponding period of last year; but 
during these months we exported only 2,133,382 lbs. of gun- 
powder, against 2,475,701 lbs. in 1869. The only increase, 
therefore, in this portion of our trade, properly attributable 
to the war, is that of 32,000 small arms, a number which, 
even assuming that they were all sent to France, cannot have 
had any serious effect on the issue of a struggle conducted 
by millions of armed men. It is equally clear that France 
reaped a slight advantage from her ready access to British coal. 
She took from us this year in August and September 393,031 
tons against 322,014 tons, in the same months last year, and 
it is a fair assumption that the extra 71,000 tons, the greater 
portion of which we sold her in the month of August, enabled 
her fleet to maintain during that month the blockade of the 
Baltic ports. The alarmists, who inveighed at the close of 
last Session against the wholesale exportation of horses, will be 
comforted by the assurance that during the two months we 
are considering we only exported 1,752 beasts, against 303 in 
1869; and, as the average value of these animals was less than 
£40 apiece, we think it is tolerably certain that the country 
was not denuded of any very valuable horseflesh. Nearly exactly 
half the horses, 872, were sent to France. We have no means 
of ascertaining the destination of the remainder, but it is pro- 
bable that a large proportion of them were sent to remount 
the German cavalry. 

So far, then, as the munitions of war are concerned, we 
think we are justified in asserting that there is conclusive 
evidence that this country has furnished no very material aid 
to either belligerent. We have sold France a few more arms, 
a few more coals, a few more horses than usual. But the 
arms were hardly suflicient for a single corps d’armée ; the 
horses would have hardly mounted a single regiment. What- 
ever opinion we may form on the duty of neutrals, we cannot 
feel any serious uneasiness at such figures as these. But there 
are other lessons to be learned from the Board of Trade 
Returns which it is desirable to bear in mind. Perhaps the 
most important to ourselves is the effect which the war has 
had on the carrying trade of the two nations. 725 vessels, of 
196,419 tons, entered our ports in August and September, 
1869, under the German flag. Only 151 vessels, of 38,953 
tons, entered under that flag in the same months of the 
present year. It is tolerably certain that many of these sought 
our ports for protection, for the numbers that “cleared ’’ from 
them exhibit a still wider disproportion. There were 1,167 
vessels with 261,892 tons in 1869. There were only 111, with 
26,663 tons, in August and September, 1870. The great carrying 
trade of Germany has been almost annihilated by the war. 
But the French mercantile marine, notwithstanding the ruin 
of France, enjoyed an exceptional prosperity, 416 Frencl 
vessels, with 41,372 tons, entered our ports in August and 
September, 1869, and 405 vessels, with 50,782 tons, in the 
same months of the present year ; 668 vessels, with 78,852 tons, 
cleared from our harbours in that period in 1869. In 1870 
the number had risen to 862, the burthen to 100,759 tons. 
Great mercantile nations, as these figures prove, must be strong 
at sea, Prussia, concentrating her whole efforts on the support 
of her gigantic armies, has lost her carrying trade. France, 
amidst the innumerable troubles that have befallen her, has, 
thanks to her strength at sea, preserved her commercial marine. 

The same effects are visible, though perhaps less perceptibly, 
in the returns of our direct trade with the two countries. 
1,411 vessels, of 229,406 tons’ burthen, arrived from French 
ports in the two months of 1869. The number of vessels in 
1870 had declined to 1,351, but the tonnage had risen to 
242,144. 2,172 vessels left our shores for France with 
370,373 tons in 1869, The number in 1870 had risen to 
2,394; the tonnage to 427,213. Judged by these figures 
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alone, French trade was unusually prosperous. The blockade 
of the German ports necessarily interfered with the German 
trade. 366 vessels, with 91,879 tons, reached us in August 
and September, 1870, from Germany, against 709 vessels, 
with 120,954 tons, in 1869. In the former year, 1,622 
vessels, of 848,132 tons’ burthen, sailed from this country for 
Germany. The number this year has declined to 296, the 
tonnage to 80,116. The same truth again forces itself upon 
us. A nation really strong at sea may maintain its commerce 
unimpaired in war, a nation without a navy cannot go to war 
without directly sacrificing her commercial interests. 

But the effects which the War has had on the commercial 
interests of the two countries has led hasty observers to a very 
inaccurate conclusion on its effects on their trade. They have 
seen that our direct dealings with Germany have been nearly 
annihilated, and they have conceived, therefore, that we have 
been practically deprived of her custom during the entire 
period. Such a conclusion we believe to be wholly erroneous. 
It is clear that the accident of German weakness at sea has 
led to the partial closing of the North-German ports and the 
almost total annihilation of the German Mercantile Marine. 
But we believe that the only effect of these two circumstances 
has been the diversion of the stream of commerce through 
the neutral nations whose geographical position enabled 
them to supply their powerful but inaccessible neighbour. 
We have been prevented sending our goods through 
Hamburgh and Bremen, but we have sent them through 
Holland and Denmark. On no other hypothesis is it 
possible to account for the circumstance that our trade with 
the two countries has increased almost as rapidly as that with 
Germany has declined. The vessels that cleared for Denmark 
in August and September, 1869, measured only 79,189 tons. 
The tonnage nearly doubled, rising to 153,441 tons, in the 
present year. We sent to Holland, in 1869, 131,532 tons, 
against 199,709 tons in the same period of 1870. Our tran- 
sactions with Germany must clearly have been conducted 
through the medium of these two neutral States, and we are 
consequently forced to the conclusion that the blockade of a 
belligerent in easy communication with neutral States can 
have no practical effect on the issue of a war. 

If our trade with Prussia has not been extinguished by the 
extinction of her mercantile marine, it is certainly true that, 
notwithstanding a very large increase in her carrying trade, 
there is abundant evidence of the suffering which France is 
undergoing. We cannot express her condition better than in 
the sentence,—she has been selling everything, buying next to 
nothing. One or two examples will be suflicient to prove the 
accuracy of this statement. In the two months we are con- 
sidering, we imported from France 74,707 lbs. of thrown silk, 
523,374 Ibs. of broadstuff, and 628,199 gallons of wine, 
against 50,129 lbs. of thrown silk, 344,182 Ibs. of broadstuff, 
and 541,771 gallons of wine, our purchases in the correspond- 
ing portion of last year; and these figures are the more strik- 
ing, because they are affected by the partial cessation of the 
trade in white wine consequent on the hostile occupation 
of the Champagne country. It is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that France has been sending us her valuables for 
safety, or because, in her sore distress, she has been unable to 
obtain a market for them at home. On the other hand, the 
cessation of her purchases in this country is at least as 
striking. To take one or two prominent examples, she took 
from us in the two months only 2,707,474 yards of cotton 
manufactures, and 360,548 yards of linen, against 7,562,193 
yards of the one, and 634,605 yards of the other, her invest- 
ments in the preceding year. It is evident that the money 
which in previous years had fostered her trade has been almost 
entirely directed to meet the requirements of defensive warfare. 

It still remains for us to consider the effect that these 
changes have had on our own industries. Have we really 
been fattening on our neighbour’s losses? The Manchester 
economists seem to associate a renewed activity in their own 
business with the enforeed idleness of 10,000,000 French 
spindles. But it may safely be answered that the diminished 
demand for our goods in France must have had a greater 
effect on this particular industry than any possible cessation 
of French competition. It is, indeed, more than doubtful 


whether French competition has in reality ceased,—the analogy 


foreign competition, there is distinct evidence that foreign 
competition has been increased, and the direct effect of the 
war on this portion of our trade has been the diminished 
demand of the combatants for our goods, which, in France 
alone, we have seen amounted to 5,000,000 yards. The con. 
clusion is irresistible. Our cotton trade has flourished, not 
in consequence of the war, but in spite of it. Our neighbour’s 
misfortunes, so far from promoting our own wealth, have been 
distinctly injurious to our interests. 

It would not be difficult to show that the effects which we 
have traced in our cotton trade are distinctly perceptible in 
other branches of our industry. But as, if we were to do $0, 
we should exceed the limits of a newspaper article, we haye 
satisfied ourselves with referring to the one example in which 
the evidence has been*most marked, and in which it has been 
most generally ascribed to the operations of the war. 


MISS COBBE ON LATENT TILOUGHT. 

Kiss COBBE has written a very interesting and thoughtful 
LY essay in the new number of Mucmillan’s Magazine, on what 
has been called, in relation to the similar phenomena of latent 
heat, latent thought. With her conclusion we cannot agree, but 
we will just describe some of the premisses which she presents 
very vividly and clearly in this essay. Iverybody is aware that 
a great deal of condensed intelligence is included in acts to which 
we give no conscious thought at all. Anybody who has learnt to 
play on the piano, or to knit, or to ride, or to read aloud, will go 
through any of these processes with perfect accuracy, with a com- 
pletely absent mind, a mind so absent that no trace of the pro- 
ceeding remains when the consciousness returns. ‘The present 
writer remembers often watching an eminent conveyancer 
‘‘settling,” as it is called, his pupils’ drafts of settlements 
or wills, and observing how he used to nap visibly in the process, 
though with his eyes just open, as he scanned the dismal pages of 
plain-sailing common form; but no sooner did any pupil’s blunder 
occur than he woke up, exactly as if he had stumbled over a 
physical obstacle, and came to himself in a moment. Miss 
Cobbe reminds us of the work our brains seem to do in actual 
sleep, of the clearness and lucidity to which we awaken after 
going to sleep in the most dreary coufusion of thought on the subject 
we were considering. She refers to the agency of the same sort of 
latent thought, those sudden voices which visionaries are apt to hear, 
—religious visionaries being sometimes terrified by sudden exclama- 
tions like ** There is no God” sounded in their ear, which they 
ascribe to the Tempter, and irreligious visionaries being often con- 
verted by hearing a sudden warning not to commit the crime on 
which they are bent. This is, says Miss Cobbe acutely, and perhaps 
in many cases justly, the pent-up part of the nature, the accumu- 
lated feelings of the kind opposite to that habitually indulged, 
bursting, at last, out of latent into conscious life. ‘To habit, which 
is a kind of latent thought, she refers, again, the futile automatic 
attempts of absent-minded persons to do what they have been accus- 
tomed to do, after the conditions are changed, the attempt of a man 
to feel in his pocket when he has no pocket accessible, the uncon- 
scious fishing with the feet for an accustomed footstool, and the 
malepropos remarks on which a mind just sensible of the leading 
train of association, but oblivious of its exact bearing, so often 
stumbles,—as in the case of the young lady who, when told 
by a middle-aged admirer who had lost all his hair, that her 
father’s face had such an eagle glance about it, replied, with a 
most meaning look, “Yes, but not the Pul/-headed Eagle,” 
|thereby, without the slightest consciousness of her innuendo, 
alienating her admirer for ever. 

Any oue who will turn to Miss Cobbe’s essay will find an ample 
; number of illustrations of the work of this latent intelligence, 
lintelligence which, whether it succeeds or fails, performs all 
| the duties of thought without giving us a single moment's 
distinct consciousness, Now, what Miss Cobbe infers from all 
this is, that under certain circumstances the brain works, as 
/many of the nerves of the sensory ganglia work, automati- 
| cally, and that this brain-work is no more identical with the 
work of the true self than the calculating machine by which 
| Mr. Babbage performed abstruse calculations, or the logic-machine 
‘by which Mr. Stanley Jevons deduces the true inference from 
' given premisses, is identical with the true self. What Miss 

















of the silk trade, to which we have already referred, would | 
induce us to arrive at an opposite conclusion, in which we | 
should be fortified by the fact that our importation of | thinking apparatus, which can be used by the soul ; ; 
cotton goods from all sources has risen from £152,406 in | quite distinct from the soul, and shows its distinctness by its separa- 
August and September, 1869, to £195,585 in August and _ bility,—and by the difference in the tracks which it pursues when 
September, 1870. So far, then, from the war having decreased , under the control of the will and when not under the control cf£ 


Cobbe seems to think is, that the brain is really, more or less, of a 
but which is 
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the will. ‘The relation of the brain to the will Miss Cobbe re- 
presents to us as analogous to the relation of the horse to its rider ; 
‘there are two kinds of action of the brain, the one Automatic, 
and the other subject to the will of the Conscious Self, just as the 
actions of a horse are some of them spontaneous, and some done 
under the compulsion of his rider. ‘The first order of actions 
tends to indicate that the brain ‘secretes thought ;’ the second 
order (strongly contrasting with the first) shows that besides that 
automatically working brain, there is another agency in the field 
under whose control the brain performs a wholly different class of 
labours.” 

Now, this does not seem to us a correct inference from the class 
of acts to which Miss Cobbe refers. We believe that the Self 
extends far beyond what we can justly call the Conscious Self. 
For, in the first place, Miss Cobbe’s reasoning proves a great deal 
too much. Miss Cobbe is certainly aware of the fact, though she 
may not have considered it in relation to the subject of her 
essay, that much of what she calls conscious intellectual work 
is demonstrably nothing but the sum and total result of an 
infinite number of what must be called, in her phraseology, 
unconscious brain-acts. ‘Thus it is quite certain that there is 
a surface on the paper on which we are now writing so minute 
as to be absolutely invisible to the naked eye, and yet it is equally 
certain that it produces its impression on the eye, and that the 
visual perception of any square inch of the paper we are writing 
upon is practically made up of a collection of visual impressions 
so minute as not separately to be capable of producing a conscious- 
ness of vision at all, though, when bound up in one, they impress 
the eye as a whole square inch. Now, if Miss Cobbe maintains 
that the unconscious intellectual work is brain-work as distin- 
guished from soul-work, solely because it is unconscious, she must 
maintain that every act of attentive visual perception, however 
freely and purposely set in action by the will, is made up of 
infinitesimal elements of mere mechanical brain-work, in other 
words, say, that a hundred thousand blind mechanisms make a 
conscious act. What we mean is this,—if our mere uncon- 
sciousness is to be the test that a given effect produced 
is produced by the brain without the co-operation of the 
self, it will follow necessarily, that all conscious perceptions 
which can be shown to be made up of a number of agencies of 
which we have no consciousness, are also produced by the brain 
without the co-operation of the mind. But if this beso, the strong 
distinction which Miss Cobbe wishes to set up between the volun- 
tary and the involuntary intellectual work disappears. If we are 
told that 16 ounces make a pound, we know at once that if an 
ounce is a weight, a pound must be a weight also; the two things 
must be of the same ind, or a certain number of one would not 
make up one of the other. So, if all unconscious acts of the mind 
are to be set down as the work of the brain, since in all cases of 
perception it is certain that the object perceived may be so sub- 
divided that no separate atom of it would be separately perceived, 
it follows that there is no difference of kind between those separate 
elements of a perception which fail to produce conscious discern- 
ment, and that addition or integration of them all into one, that 
does produce conscious discernment. 

And next, we doubt if Miss Cobbe has put the right interpre- 
tation on some of the most interesting facts she analyzes. For 
exatnple, she calls attention very properly to the very curious fact 
that we can fix the hour at which we will wake, and wake punc- 
tually at thgt hour, and she attributes this to the unconscious 
machinery of the brain acting without our volition but with much 
more marvellous success, than our waking mind, unassisted by 
clocks or watches, could attain. But is it conceivable that, even if 
we grant Miss Cobbe her distinction (which we believe to be falla- 
cious) between the automatic work of the brain and the conscious 
work of the mind, this marvellous power is due to the former 
rather than the latter? Consider only that it is a conscious pur- 
pose, not a mere chain of involuntary associations, which is here 
at work. Consider, again, what Jouffroy, in his remarkable essay 
on sleep, pointed out, that custom will make one set of sleepers 
specially sensitive to the sounds they are accustomed to hear, and 
another set of sleepers eutirely insensible to the sounds they are 
accustomed to hear,—according as the sleeper knows that he 
ought to attend to, or ought to neglect, them. ‘The attendant on 
an invalid who wishes to waken at any sound which implies the 
need of her assistance, will always waken, however used her ear is 
to that sound, and, indeed, because it is so used. On the other 
hand, those who sleep near a great thoroughfare will never waken 
at the sound of the passing carriages, precisely because the 
ear is used to them, and the mind is so thoroughly aware 
that they need no attention. Yet such a sleeper will wake 





in a moment at a much slighter noise in his own room 
which he has not learnt to interpret as harmless. All this 
blowing hot and cold with the same faculty, surely proves 
that there is some listener who can interpret the sounds 
he hears, and who behaves differently according to the 
different demands on him,—a course of action which can hardly 
be attributed to any mere mechanical process for “ secreting 
thought.” No doubt the light, unaccustomed noise might 
‘*secrete ” the thought of danger, but why should the thought of 
danger “secrete” the thought of waking up, and not rather 
secrete a dream? Waking up means the recovery of the power 
of the will over the physical organization, but if the physical 
organization be separable and quite separated from the will, and 
indeed an automatic machinery capable of working without the 
will, how can that which happens only to the brain, and not to the 
will, induce the brain to go back to the will for control? You can 
construct an alarum to make a loud sound ata particular hour, 
but you cannot construct one to meet an unexpected emergency, 
to strike at four if the day is bright and warm, and not till six 
if the day is bleak and cold. The power of a sleeper’s mind to 
impress a distinct purpose on his sleep, and, still more, so far to 
interpret disturbing sounds that they shall be neglected if of no 
moment, and attended to if either known to be important or 
not known to be unimportant, seems to us distinctly to 
prove that if we are to distinguish at all between the auto- 
matic work of the brain and the voluntary work directed by 
the mind, the deliberate control of sleep is due to the latter, 
and not to the former agency. ‘To use Miss Cobbe’s simile, it is 
the rider who spurs his horse punctually at the needful time, not 
the horse who by a punctual curvet awakens his rider. 

But, in truth, we do not believe in Miss Cobbe’s distinction at 
all. We hold that whatever relation the functions of the brain 
inay have to the mind which uses them, no act which it takes 
conscious volition to learn to do, ever falls back into mere auto- 
matic brain work. Now, every original perception really implies 
attention, Which is an act of will, and however rapidly we learn to 
get over that act when it becomes familiar to us,—though the amount 
of attention devoted to it may become by habit so infinitesimal that 
it entirely escapes our own observation,—it never really ceases 
wholly to be voluntary. It may require so little attention that we 
instantaneously forget having given any,—indeed, we seldom re- 
member anything without devoting a good deal of attention to it,—- 
but instantaneous forgetfulness does not prove the complete absence 
of volition. We do not at all believe in the “secretion of 
thought.” No doubt there are physical conditions at present 
essential to thought, but thought without will is, we believe, 
a contradiction in terms. ‘Thought without remembered 
will is, of course, common enough, and a very different 
matter indeed. Much of the refreshment of intellectual power 
observable after a night’s rest is, we believe, due not to the 
continuation of the thinking process during the night, but to its 
cessation. ‘Thought implies will, or attention. But attention is 
often falsely directed, gets into preconceived ruts and grooves. 
We have reasoned ourselves into a belief that the important point 
is so and so, and keep worrying at it when it is only misleading us, 
and the really critical point is elsewhere. In sleep the strain of 
misdirected attention is relaxed. We get up the next morning, take 
a fresh glance at the subject, see at once that we were executing a 
reconnaissance in the wrong quarter, and this time go right. 
But that is not the result of continued intellectual work, but of 
relaxed intellectual work,—of ceasing to insist urgently on a wrong 
effort. 

On the whole, we would beg Miss Cobbe to reconsider the 
subject, and believe she will come to the conclusion, that though 
there is plenty of mental activity so minute as to be hardly observ- 
able and instantaneously forgotten, there is no such thing, even 
conceivable, as thought absolutely without will. A person destitute 
of will could not even dream, would be incapable of discriminating, 
himself from that which was not himself altogether. 


THE MATRIMONIAL NEWS. 

ILE little boys who started out of the mud when the Echo was 
born to sell that paper, and who constitute already a feature 

in London life, are getting overloaded with odd publications. 
They are not bad little lads, though they might pay more respect 
to civilization in the matter of breeches, and have not quite an 
adequate sense of the dignity of labour, having devised a very 
adroit method of begging. ‘Chey don’t beg, they despise that; but 
if a “black,” that is, an individual in broad-cloth, buys an Echo 
and stops for his change, they suggest in the most insinuating of 
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whines that he had much better take two copies, a hint on which 
he often acts by walking off without his copper, whereupon the 
little salesman winks, exultingly executes a war-dance, and, if we are 
not utterly mistaken, proceeds to some kind of a division of spoil, 
the financial principle of which we should exceedingly like to 
understand. However, the ‘* Hecho boy ” is not a bad little fellow, 
though troublesome; he always does give change if you ask for it; 
he is never insolent, considering himself a tradesman and you his 
customer; and he has a notion of keeping his capital moving 
which inspires vivid hopes as to his financial future. If he 
would only leave off selling ‘illustrated papers,” all legs 
and garters vilely drawn, he might become quite a respect- 
able institution. Turning over nine-pence three times a day, 
as some of these children do, is hard work, and it is hardly the 
fault of a child of seven that he makes such a profit out of the 
very doubtful publications included within his stock-in-trade. 
Recently he has taken to selling all along the Strand a publication 
called the J/atrimonial News, which we advise any reader curious 
in social oddities to buy, and lock up for a generation. It will 
then be worth money to any historian or man curious in customs, 
who will doubtless base on it very learned and very erroneous 
ideas as to the manners of the English in 1870. It is a very 
little paper, not by any means too well printed, costing two- 
pence, filled with advertisements alone, and with advertisements 
of one kind alone, namely, people who want to be married ; 
yet it is, as far as we can gather, perfectly ‘ respectable.” 
There is no trace in it of New York Ilerald ways, none of 
the advertisements of assignations, or demands for mistresses 
which that journal in its column of * personals” does not, 
or recently did not, scruple to publish. ‘The editor, perhaps in- 
structed by some experience in the North of England, where most 
respectable journals have been compelled to give way to an inces- 
sant demand, seems to have formed a notion that an enormous 
number of persons of both sexes are inclined to marry, and cannot 
get married for want of introductions. He accordingly makes 
introductions the purpose of his paper, turns it into a kind of 
Matrimonial Exchange and Barter Gazette, or as he puts it, ‘< 
journal devoted to the promotion of Marriage and Conjugal 
Felicity ;” and he suceceds. Week after week the paper comes out, 
with one page filled by a rubbishy feuilleton,—usually fall of 
vulgar abuse of marriage, but otherwise unobjectionable,—and of 
old news, and seven pages of advertisements from people who want 
to get married. It is quite impossible that these seven pages are 
filled with clumsy jokes, that anybody should be fool enough to 
spend his money in circulating a paper which, asa joke, would 
not sell and as a paper could not be read, and there is nothing in 
them to attract any but those interested. If any value is to be at- 
tached to internal evidence, the advertisements are genuine ; and 
if they are genuine, hundreds of men and women in this London 
of ours advertise for wives and husbands in the most direct style, 
in a badly-printed little paper, sold by ragged little boys up and 
down the Strand. 

What do they do it for? We repeat, for it is essential to our 
purpose, there is no trace in the Matrimonial News of any im- 
proper or illicit purpose whatever. ‘The paper itself, though 
vulgar, is as clean as Islington could desire, admissible in any 
family under any theory of manners; and in the three numbers 
before us, out of many hundred advertisements, only two even 
suggest a doubt as to their purpose, and those two may be, and 
possibly are, as honest as the remainder. ‘l’o one of them, how- 
ever, No. 756, in October 29, the Editor, if his purpose is as 
honest as he says, should seriously attend. We may mistake 
its authorship, but most London clubmen would, at iirst sight, 
attribute to it a particular name and no good purpose. ‘The mass 
of advertisements, if we can judge at all of such documeuts, are 
honest, thick-skinned advertisements for goods,—namely, hus- 
bands and wives—inserted by people who really want the articles 
they profess to want. Why do they want them, or rather, why 
do they adopt this means of making known their want? That a 
stray man here and there should be so cut off from society by cir- 
cumstances, or habits, or temperament as to welcome the Matri- 
monial News as a method of introduction is easily conceivable, and 
that a particular class of women should be tempted by it we can, 
without much effort, believe. ‘The world at large scarcely knows 
how life, in the middle-class, sometimes closes up, how utterly 
without acquaintance, or friends, or change a family of girls may 
be. The father is, perhaps, a retiring man, the mother con- 
tent with home, the tone of the house evangelical, and the whole 
house, consequently, as secluded as if its inmates were vowed to 
some Order. ‘The proportion of girls, too, who not only never 








marry, but never receive an offer, is now sv very great, the well- 
known disparity of the sexes being principally in one class, that we 
can scarcely wonder at any effort, however oufré, to widen the 
area of chance ever so little. We can perfectly imagine an 
exceptional effort to break up that state of affairs by breaking 
through rules; but it is not equally easy to divine why men, pre- 
sumably educated and able to marry, should in scores be driven, or 
allow themselves to be driven, to so unusual and imperfect a device, 
There have been dozens, we speak literally, of advertisements 
from clergymen, professionals, well-to-do people of all sorts and 
kinds, in the Matrimonial News. What, for example, can be the 
meaning of this advertisement ?— 


Gentleman holding the rank of Major in the Indian Army, 


Pi having an income of £1,200 per annum, wishes to meet with a lady, aged 
from 25 to 30, who would not object to go to India in a few months. She must ba 


a lady by birth and education, musical, of an affectionate disposition, who could 
appreciate a kind husband, with private means, which would be settled on herself, 
As this is a bond fide advertisement, every inquiry will be accorded to the family 
solicitor. 
The Major may be a little getting into years, but an Indian Major 
ought not to be above 45, and majors of that age are not habitu- 
ally rejected by women of 30, with no objection to go out to 
India. What brings him down to an advertisement which, 
though in itself unobjectionable, is, after all, a very stupid mode 
of avoiding rather than securing the privilege of selection? Or, 
supposing the advertisement genuine, what can by possibility be 
the meaning of this ? 

A Gentleman, aged 37, barrister-at-law, holding a very important 

appointment (upwards of £1,500 a year), in H.M.’s Civil Service. and having 

early prospects of yet higher distinction, would be bappy to correspond with any 
lady (not a widow), who would appreciate a really good husband. This advertise- 
ment being genuine, the advertiser will afford the utmost facility for any inquiry 
through the agency of solicitors. 
Just reflect for a moment what the English middle-class is like, 
what hundreds of girls there must be in it who, if that advertiser 
is not unendurably hideous, or utterly tainted in character, 
or subject to some equal disqualification, would be only too 
happy to be the objects of his choice. We venture to say 
he has only to go to any county town in England, 
to tell anybody who knows his position, no matter how 
distant an acquaintance, his object, and he will be overwhelmed 
with introductions to girls much nicer than any he is at all 
likely to come across by advertisement. But still he advertises. 
At least, that is the statement of the Editor, who follows up this 
bait with one still more tempting :— 

\ Young merchant in Manchester, aged 24, and having a com- 
dL 


foriable income, wants to settle; he would like a young lady about 20, fair 
and nice looking; must be of good family, and well educated. 


Manchester man of 24, and comfortable income, advertising for 
a wife! ‘The thing looks impossible, yet there it is, with no 
appearauce about it of invention or design to swindle. Here is 
another of the most business-like kind :— 


:500 a-year, would like to correspond with some lady of suitable age and 


A Gentleman, aged about 50, and having an income of about 
F 4 


position. 
And another, in which the advertiser positively belongs to 
the class most ‘‘run after” by marriageable young women in 
the whole country, is a man who has only to pick and choose 
among the embroidered slippers sent to him :— 

Clergyman, aged 28, with a nice living, good residence, and 


P well connected, wishes to marry, and would like to correspond with a young 

lady under 30 years of age, and having some private property of her own. 
Clergyman, tall, dark, handsome, aged about 30, whose pre- 
sent income is £159, would like to correspond with a loveable lady, from 2! to 

$5 years of age, with some means in her own right. He would like to exchange 

cartes with 747 or 491. 

Or take this:— 


A Captain in the Indian Army, aged 50, wishes to marry, and 
rs would correspond with some young lady under 30. Must be of good birth 
and well educated. 


Or this :— 
Gentleman, aged 36, with a good business, and a nice private 
i property, would like to correspond with some nice young lady under 30, with 


a view to marriage. 
Or this :— 

Clergyman of the Established Church, aged 26, tall and 
i good-looking, but with only £100 per annum, wishes to marry, and w yuld 
like to correspond with a young lady of good family, pleasing appearance, aud some 
means. 


Or this :— 
Gentleman, aged 35, highly connected and in business as a 


wine merchant, would like to correspond with some lady under 3). He has 
a good income and a private country house, 
Or this :— 
Gentleman, 29 years of age, of moderate height, considered 
good-looking, and having an income of £400 a year, would like to corre- 


4 ; 
spond with some young lady of good family, under 30, with a view to marriage. 
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Or even this :— 
Gentleman, aged 50, of good professional standing, and with 
an income of about £1,000 a year, would like to correspond with some lady 
About 40. She must be of good family, and have some means, which may be settled 
on herself, 
Or this:— 
Gentleman, receiving £300 per annum from professional 


sources, wishes to correspond with either 0477, 0650, 0750, or 0979 ; aa adver- 
fiser will have good personal property (at decease of mother), he does not seek a 
partner with money. 
Or this :— 


Young gentleman, 27, Christian principles, highly respected, | 


- good appearance, and healthy, would like to correspond with a sensible 

young lady, with a view to matrimony. Will No. 821 oblige? 
We have taken all these almost at random from a single number 
of the Matrimonial News (29th October), and we again ask, who 
can these men be? Is there something against each of them, or 
is it really the fact that there are hundreds of men in England 
with means to marry, occupying positions which girls like, who 
have not the courage, or the opportunity, or the acquaintance to 
enable them to choose for themselves? Which of these things, ina 
society choked with young women who ought to be married, and 
from the overplus of their numbers never will be, is it that is 
lacking ? 

After much consideration, the writer is compelled to confess that 
he is utterly at fault, that no answer really satisfies his mind. A 
friend near him suggests that there are bashful young men in the 
qorld; but after all, a man who advertises for a bride, corresponds 
with her, meets her at the office of the Matrimonial News, and com- 
mences conversation by a tacit betrothal, can hardly be seriously 
troubled with that disease. There isno harm that we kuow of in that 
mode of obtaining an introduction, even on the woman’s side, nor 
do we precisely see why it should be so constantly pronounced 
immodest. Young women do wish to marry, and in saying 
so they break through nothing but an extremely thin and, on the 
whole, very worthless conventionality. But then, it is for both 
parties such an extcemely stupid and unreasonable mode 
of seeking their end, involving a _ possibility of scrapes, 
a certainty either of limited choice or of most mortifying 
refusals. ‘The mode is especially stupid as regards the man. A 
qoman’s choice is always more or less limited, extending at the 
uitermost only to those who ask her; but the ‘ beneficed young 
clergyman of 30, with dark whiskers, and 5 ft. 10in.,” has the 
whole world before him in which to make his own selection, yet 
the advertises here. Is it that there are men to whom the mere 
lliteralness of the method, the ‘‘ entire absence of humbug,” as 
they would phrase it, is of itself an attraction; or that they 
hunger for even a spice of adventure; or that, being somewhat 
callous to the finer feelings and a little weary of partridge, they 
are desirous of seeing what the wide range afforded by the columns 
of a paper like this may possibly bring in their way? Whatever 
the cause of its existence, the system itself is a curious feature in 
the society of 1870. 

We had intended to draw up an account of the almost equally 
‘curious qualifications demanded by applicants to the Matrimonial 
News, but after all, it is not worth while. Three leading points 
only may be noted. The woman seldom asks anything in her 
future lover except means to marry, and “ kindness,” of which, 
by the way, his answer can give her no idea whatever, the follow- 
ing be’»g almost typical advertisements :— 

A Young Lady, aged 25, well-connected, accomplished, and of 
So ek Ses would correspond with a gentleman having means to 


She has no property, but is of an affectionate disposition, and 
wwould devote herself to the interests of a kind husband. 


A Young Lady, under 25, of good family and education, amiable, 
cheerful, warm-hearted, and loveable, would like to correspond with some 
gentleman with comfortable means, willing to marry a lady on the basis of love 
ouly. She has no money. 


Age is sometimes mentioned, but looks scarcely ever, the only 
exception being the occasional remark that the advertiser would 
prefer a tall man. ‘The lady always mentions her means, if she 
has any; almost invariably states that she is “loving,” or 
“amiable,” or ‘* domesticated,” and invariably gives some notion, 
correct or incorrect, of her caste, a point on which the men 
are equally frank, and which is evidently regarded on both 
sides as of the first importance, the one on which any decep- 
tion would at once terminate negotitiaons. We can give no 
readable reason for the opinion, but the study of three numbers 
has certainly inspired us with one, odd as it may appear, that the 
Women who advertise are decidedly better, more frank, more 
truthful, and more modest than the men; that they are literally 
telling the truth when they quietly announce that they believe 
they would make good wives to kind husbands. It is an 
edd way of making the announcement, and suggests that 




















respectable go-betweens, who over four-fifths of the world arrange 
all marriages, would not be without work in England, but we do 
not perceive that it is a blameworthy one, except for the pretty 
landowner with £2,000 a year and slightly fast tastes, who adver- 
tises for a jolly good fellow, and wishes for a bit of a simpleton. 
She, if she exists, and has not published her advertisement as a 
joke, might surely wait, though, to be sure, no less than three 
advertisers are good-looking girls under twenty-three, possessed 
of money. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—»—— 
“W.R.G.” AND THE SPECTATOR. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am quite at a loss to understand by what offence of 
opinion or of tone I can have aroused such rancorous animosity as 
you display towards me in your last number, which assails me in 
four distinct places, and almost seems as if your writers could not 
keep their hands off me; but I am sure that both the manner and 
the substance of your onslaught entitle me to claimin your columns 
space for a reply. 

You are as angry with me as if you were the French Minister of 
the Interior for pronouncing the French to be ‘‘ thoroughly and 
hopelessly beaten,” and for holding the opinion that it would be far 
more rational for them to acknowledge their defeat and beg for 
peace than to prolong a now useless and sanguinary conflict. I 
can only say this is the natural conclusion from the whole aspect 
of affairs, it is the conviction of nearly every bystander, and even 
of the great majority of those Freachmen themselves who are in a 
position to know the facts; and, indeed, it is pretty obviously 
your own too. Probably, since the fall of Metz, even the Spectator 
has no more doubt than I have on the matter. Of course, some 
half-miraculous turn of events, the rise of some great military 
genius, the advent of some dreadful pestilence, may yet retrieve 
what seems a desperate case, and show me to have been premature 
in my conclusions. But why a view—even if mistaken—which I 
share with nearly all competent observers, should have drawn 
down on me such wrath; still more, why my anxiety to rescue a 
gallant though a guilty people from that terrible aggravation of 
their sufferings and ultimate humiliation which must ensue if the 
war is prolonged into anarchy and social dissolution, should be 
imputed to me as a crime, is quite inconceivable, 

The Spectator altogether repudiates my representation that the 
German demand for a cession of territory was founded on the 
desire for a securer frontier. He must surely know that, though 
success and exasperation have no doubt at last aroused a spirit of 
conquest in the German nation—which the prolonged resistance 
encouraged by the Spectator could only aggravate—yet that 
security was the original and the true plea for a rectification of 
the boundary line,—a plea urged as earnestly, and on the highest 
military authority, in 1815 as in 1870. Even now a large portion 
of the people seek to limit their demands to this. ‘This is the 
plea urged almost in my words by Mr. Max Miiller, whom 
‘‘ ', M.” so gently rebukes for saying the same things for which 
I am ferociously denounced. He defends Bismarck’s demands, 
and lays down as a position which cannot be disputed ‘ that 
Germany, after her dear-bought victories, has a right to the most 
ample guarantees for the safety of her south-west frontier.” 
Moreover, notwithstanding the Spectator’s peremptory denial, this 
was the plea urged and relied upon by Count Bismarck in his 
arguments with M. Jules Favre. ‘* Strasburg,” he said, “is the key 
of our House, and we must have it.” It is very true that he 
replied to the French Minister (who represented that France was 
a very lamb which, if not pressed too hard, would have no idea of 
again making war on Germany), that iis anticipations were very 
different, and that he must enter on the renewed conflict he fore- 
saw with all the advantages he has gained; but what was that, 
except the identical plea in rather harsher terms? And surely 
the Spectator will now be somewhat ashamed of its unjust 
dogmatism, since it has learned that, instantly after the great 
victory of Sedan, when it became clear that the campaign 
was won, and the object of the war virtually achieved, 
Bismarck offered the Empress-Regent (as the only ostensibly legal 
depository of authority extant) to make peace there and then, on 
the condition (most moderate under the circumstances, as even the 
Spectator will allow) of the cession of Strasburg and a very small 
slip of adjoining territory, not containing 250,000 people, leaving 
all Lorraine and the main part of Alsace untouched. 

The Spectator is pleased to give high praise to the lucidity of 
my style, which, after all, is probably only due to sincere convic- 
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tion and naked, unadorned truth. I might be more gratified by 
the compliment if I had not observed that controversialists, 
when baffled by an unanswerable argument, habitually exclaim, 
** What an admirable faculty you have of making the worse appear 
the better reason!” But I think the clearness of statement with 
which I am credited ought to have secured me from misrepresenta- 
tion. The Spectator charges me with “ justifying ” the Germans 
in extorting territorial cessions on the ground that the French 
intended to do precisely the same thing. Where in any portion of 
my letters can be found a sentence warranting such acharge? I 
never held such a doctrine, and I never wrote a word that, 
without unwarrantable distortion, could be wrested to mean 
it. I said that the protest of Frenchmen, that the demand 
for territory was a shocking crime, an immorality out of 
date, a humiliation which could not be endured, was in 
the mouths of I’renchmen an inadmissible and shameless plea. 
Does the Spectator not think so? The Spectator thinks that an 
enforced transfer of territory would not give Germany security, 
but the reverse. I had already said that I myself inclined to this 
view of the quesion, which, however, is an essentially military one, 
—and military authorities are nearly unanimous against us both. 
I merely declared, and I maintain the position, that under certain 
given circumstances—and probably under actual circumstances, 
the demand for a territorial cession is not necessarily either illegiti- 
mate orimmoral. ‘Is it not obvious,” I asked, “ that if a ces- 
sion of territory is never to be extorted as the penalty to be paid 
by an aggressive and a conquered nation, no nation can ever be 
punished for its sins except by a pecuniary mulct?” Will the 
Spectator, instead of misrepresenting my argument, endeavour to 
answer it? And will it also be kind enough to notice that Mr. 
Max Miiller (whose letters your correspondent “ F’. M.” so favour- 
ably contrasts with mine) advances precisely the same plea in even 
stronger language. He writes, ‘* It would be subversive of the car- 
dinal principles of public right to allow an unprovoked war to be 
atoned for by a pecuniary fine.” France, says the Spectator, is 
apparently willing to bear any punishment, such as an increase to 
her debt, which falls on the nation as a whole. Do you really 
believe, Sir, that an indemnity of £100,000,000, which would be 
met by an easily raised loan, and which would only increase the 
annual taxation from seventy to seventy-five millions,—i.e., add 
just half-a-crown a year to each man’s payment,—is an adequate 
ora fitting punishment for an unprovoked and aggressive war, 
which has cost Germany tens of thousands of lives and inflicted 
incalculable losses on Europe in general? Do you really believe 
that such a scarcely perceptible retribution as that will bring home 
to the convictions of Frenchmen the crime of which their nation 
has been guilty, or make any permanent impression upon their 
volatile temperament, or make them even so thoroughly realize 
their defeat as to protect}Europe from an early repetition of the 
scenes of 1870? Andjif not, in what mode, other than by a loss 
of territory, would you propose to enforce the much needed 
conviction ? 

And now, Sir, having‘dealt both with your arguments and your 
misrepresentations of, mine, 1 think I am entitled to complain of 
the way in which, in your attack upon me, you have transgressed, 
not only the recognized courtesies, but the decencies and morali- 
ties of literary and journalistic;warfare. You have entirely evaded 
the specific purposes and propositions of the articles you criticize, 
to indulge in sarcasms and innuendoes on my disposition and cha- 
racter which, I respectfully submit, are both unjust and irrelevant, 
and quite unbecoming a journal usually so high in tone and 
temper as the Spectator. The letters which have so roused your 
indignation were written simply to enforce two positions, from 
neither of which can I believe that the Spectator really dissents :— 
First, that we have as yet had no indication that the French 
people, as a whole, have abandoned their rooted prepossession 
that they are a semi-sacred and exceptional race, exempt 
from the ordinary rules of political justice, the recognized ob- 
ligations of international morality, and the usual penalties 
of national crimes; and that till this notion is exorcized, 
Europe has no security against a speedy reproduction of past 
aggressions and pretensions;—and secondly, that their present 
rulers are acting a flagrantly immoral and really unpatriotic part 
in deceiving the people in the way they do, and urging them to 
resistance, and so leading them to slaughter under false pretences 
and impressions, You carefully abstain from conveying to your 
readers the slightest hint that such was the gist of my argument. 
Instead of doing this, and of controverting these propositions if 
you could, you declare that, even if my expectations be correct, 
‘*my moral bias is at least all wrong, as wrong as it has always 
been,” on a varicty of specified occasions when I have had the 





misfortune to differ from the Spectator ;—that ‘ if Germany were 
not so strong as she is, ‘ W. RK. G.’ would have exposed her pleas. 
in his finest antitheses,” but that ‘ when it is the vanquished and 
not the victor who is in question, no exposure of his sophisms ean 
be too severe ;"—that ‘‘ there can scarcely be a surer test of the 
plausible political immorality of a cause than the adhesion of 
‘W. R.G.’” Finally, you insinuate that I ‘‘ prefer a cause which 
involves an indirect apology for some spice of slavery, to any 
other,” and you exhort me to desist from ‘ the congenial task of 
lashing a half-conquered people into new bitterness,” 

Now, Sir, I think you owe me frank atonement for these unper- 
missible amenities, and I expect it from your calmer reflection and 
your fairer feelings. You know me too well (and I hope esteem 
me too much) sincerely to believe any one of the harsh things you 
say. You might know that, long since, when the canse of labour 
versus capital was not in the ascendant, as it now is, and when it 
had comparatively few defenders, I—then a capitalist—toiled, 
humbly and inefficiently, no doubt, but still with ardour, to 
improve and elevate the labourer’s position and assert his claims, 
You must know that to side with the strong and to lash or triumph 
over the weak has never been precisely my taste or my vocation,— 
for you yourself say that I have nearly always been unlucky enough 
to espouse the beaten or the losing side. And you might have 
recognized—for I think I made it clear enough—that what roused 
my sympathies for the South in the American contest was the 
tyrannous and oppressive pretensions of the North; and that the 
distinctly specified reason for my condemnation of the French 
rulers now, is the scandalous fashion in which they are cheating to 
their ruin the unhappy people who trust them, lengthening out 
their misery, and dragging them to unprofitable slaughter, 

But my own personal mal-treatment is of little moment. What 
is of much moment is that a journal like the Spectator, which 
bears so high a character for earnestness and truthfulness, should 
not descend, even for an instant, to the weapons and the tactics 
of mere prejudice and passion ; or should recover itself at ounce, if 
in an unguarded hour it has so descended.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. KR. G. 


[We can assure “ W. R. G.” that nothing has been further 
from our intention or, we believe, our actual course, than any 
personal as distinguished from political assault upon him. He is 
a public man of no little repute; and both the style and the sub- 
stance of his political writings are as much public property as the 
style and substance of the writing in this journal. Considering 
the honest and hearty private esteem with which we regard him, 
our perpetual wonder is how so high-minded and able a man can 
do so much political mischief. He has said his say and we ours, 
and we need only remark here that the South was not losing but 
winning, aud was the darling cause of London society, when he took 
up its cause, and that the campaigns against what we regard as jus- 
tice to Ireland, which he so ably and bitterly fought, have never 
been more popular in the same society than when Mr. Gladstone 
and his majority were fighting their victorious battle in favour of 
justice to Ireland. As for the French romancing about victories, 
we took no notice of that part of his letter, because we have uo 
sort of belief that the French nation has ever been deceived since 
Selan, or that the Republican rulers ever tried to deceive it. 
That Germany has beaten all along is patent on the soil of France. 
The French victories which never took place, but which were for 
the moment as thoroughly believed in by the romantic promul- 
gators of them as by the French public, have done more by far 
unduly to depress France than to elate her. As far as we can see, 
the more thoroughly France understands her beating, the more 
determined she is to fight till she can at least save Alsace and 
Lorraine. ‘That seems to us, as long as there is real hope, a very 
noble determination, and we hardly know how to express strongly 
enough our grave disapprobation of the cruel and brilliant invec- 
tives of “*W. R. G.” That Count Bismarck offered far better 
terms to the Government which invaded Germany than he offered 
to the Government which disowned and endeavoured to atone for 
that invasion, seems to us to aggravate the injustice of the 
German policy with which ** W. R. G.” seems so much in love.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 

THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JONN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
S1r,—In the editorial note appended to my former letter you ask 
if the Pope or King of Prussia has authorized the Duke of Man- 
chester to call himself Grand Prior of England. I reply, certainly 
not, nor, had they done so, would it better his right to the title, 
since the Pope is merely patron, not head, of the Order, and the 
King of Prussia is similarly only Patron and Protector of the 
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Bailiwick of Brandenburg. ‘ A Hospitaller” asserts practically | 


that an Anglican has no right to assume to be a Knight of St. | 
Jobn, but shortly before the loss of Malta, the Order counted | 
among its members Roman Catholics, Anglicans, Lutherans, and | 
members of the Orthodox Church of Russia ; and if then, why not 
now ? 

To appreciate the claims of the Anglican knights, it must be borne 
in mind that although the property of the Order of St. John in 
England wag confiscated, the Order itself never ceased to exist, 
and up to the year 1701, at least, the succession of Grand Priors 
of England was duly kept up. After this period the English 
Langue became practically defunct uutil its revival in 1782 
by the Grand Master, de Rohan, who annexed to it the 
then newly-created commanderies of Bavaria. The Grand 
Master sent a full account of the revival of the Anglo- 
Bavarian Langue, as it was now called, to George IIL, and his 
letter, dated 8th June, 1782, contains the following passage: 
—‘‘Eternellement attachés i la Nation Anglaise, nous avons 
précieusement conservés d’elle tout ce qui pouvait rappeler son 
existence dans notre association, et la Langue n’a jamais cessée de 
tenir sa place dans les Assemblées d’Administration et législatives.” 
The Anglo-Bavarian Langue maintained its vitality for some sixty 
years, after which we hear no more of it; but during its existence 
severai gentlemen who subsequently took part in the revival of the 
English Langue were admitted into it as Knights of St. John. 
Besides these admissions in the Anglo-Bavarian Langue, several 
Englishmen received the Cross of the Order from the fountain- 
head, Sir Joshua Colles Meredyth, Baronet, being created a 
Knight of St. John in 1798, shortly before the loss of Malta, by 
the Grand Master von Hompesch, from whose hands Sir Joshua 
received the accolade. In 1799, Admiral Sir Home Riggs Popham, 
K.C.B., received the cross of St. John from the Emperor Paul 
I. whose election as Grand Master in the room of Von Hompesch 
had previously been sanctioned by Pope Pius VI., who also autho- 
rized the creation of a Priory for Knights of the Russo-Greek reli- 
gion ; and on the 2nd September, 1799, Sir H. R. Popham received 
the Royal licence to wear the insignia of the Order of St. John at 
the English Court. In 1831, several noblemen and gentlemen 
who had for some years been endeavouring to bring about a legiti- 
mate revival of the English Langue met together and elected the 
Rey. Sir Robert Peat, D.D., Prior of England, and he subse- 
quently appeared in the Court of King’s Bench and took the oaths 
de fileli administratione as Grand Prior of England. Sir Robert 
Peat and his Chapter then proceeded to admit duly qualified 
persons into the Order, and Sir J. C. Meredyth conferred the 
accolade on such as were lacking in this respect. 

In attempting to justify these proceedings, [ would particularly 
dwell on the fact that of those who took part in the revival of 
the English Langue several were without dispute true Knights of 
St. John. Sir J. C. Meredyth having himself received the acco- 
lade, was able, by all the laws of chivalry, to confer it upon 
others, and if it be objected that although he could confer simple 
knighthood, he had no right to dispense the Cross of the Order 
of St. John, even with the concurrence of other members of that 
Order, I would reply by the following extract from a manifesto 
signed by the Bailiff Prince Camille de Rohan, Prior of Aqui- 
taine, and the Commanders de Bataille, De Peyre De Chateauneuf, 
and De Dienne :— 

“L'Ordre subsisterai encore, n’existit-il qu'un seul Chevalier: cet 
unique légataire d’une gloire immense pourrait encore, sur le vaste amas 
de cette gloire acquise par ses prédécesseurs, proclamer les lois de 
l'Ordre et en conférer l'auguste caractéro A des fréres, qui le transmet- 
traient eux-mémes 4 d'autres.” 


It must not be supposed that because the Anglican Knights 
elected a President, and gave to him the title of Prior of England, 
they wished to be wholly independent of, still less in opposition to, 
the heads of the Order; on the contrary, they desired that their 
acts should receive the sanction of the Lieutenant-Master and 
S. Council. In 1838, when the Hon. Sir Henry Dymoke, Bart., 
Hereditary Champion of England, was elected Prior in the room 
of Sir R. Peat, deceased, due notice thereof was given to the 
Prince di Candida, Lieutenant of the Mastership, and on the 8th 
July, in the same year, a letter was addressed to the Prince by 
the English Chapter, suggesting that a Chapter-General should 
be convoked, to ratify the proceedings adopted for the revival of 
the English and other Languages. Nothing apparently resulted 
from this correspondence, but one letter of the series is instructive, 
‘a8 showing that at this period, seven years after the revival of the 
English Langue, the S. Council did not consider that they were 
able to do more than provisionally administer the necessary affairs 


| et les derniers débris de Ordre ; 





of the Order, 


The letter to which I refer was written by the Bailiff Count di 
Litta, to the English Chapter, and bears date the 23rd March, 
1838. It contains the following passage :— 

“ Apres la mort de Tomasi, le Saint-Sié¢go a nommé¢ plusieurs Lieu- 
tenants du Magistére, qui ont rége provisoirement les affaires courantes 
et les Chevaliers en trés petit nombre, 
et devenus maintenant décrépits, assistent maintenant & Rome a un 
soi-disant Chapitro, aux derniers moments d'une agonie prolongée du 
dit Ordre.” 

It is evident from this letter that the Count di Litta did not 
consider that the S. Council, as then existing, could claim the 
rights of a legally-constituted Chapter; how, then, could they 
demand that no step should be taken by any section of the Order 
without their consent, which, if Di Litta be right, and there is 
every reason to believe he was, would have been valueless when 
obtained? Again, in 1841-4 attempts were made by the Anglican 
Knights to obtain a recognition to their position, but without 
avail, the Lieutenant-Master for the first time asserting that only 
Roman Catholics were admissible to the Order, a statement con- 
trary to fact, as the history of the Order shews, and as I have 
briefly pointed out already. In 1858 a more successful attempt 
was made, and it was arranged that, so soon as four Roman 
Catholic Commanderies were founded in England, the Anglican 
Knights should receive recognition, but that the dignity of Prior 
must always be held by a Roman Catholic professed Knight. 
These negotiations, so happy in their inception, were brought to 
an abrupt termination by the improper conduct of at least one of 
those engaged in the matter, and soon after the Roman Chapter 
published a declaration against the proceedings of their Anglican 
brethren. About a year ago a fresh correspondence was com- 
menced with the S. Council, and one of the Anglican Knights 
had an interview at Rome with the Vice-Chancellor of the Order, 
but found that the old plea of none but Roman Catholics being 
admissible was, after a lapse of twenty-five years, and having been 
abandoned in 1858, once more revived, and this, notwithstanding 
the existence of the Bailiwick of Brandenburg. Rebuffed, but not 
discouraged, the Anglican Chapter looks forward to the time when 
the isolated branches of this great Order will be once more united, 
nor are they without a precedent. At the beginning of the last 
century a serious breach occurred between the Bailiwick of Bran- 
denburg and the head of the Order, and intercourse ceased for 
more than 60 years. When, however, the Bailiff Prince Ferdinand 
was elected Herren-Meister, he sent in 1763 the Chevalier von 
Miinchow to the Grand Prior of Bohemia, to request the confirma- 
tion of his election, which was granted, and the German Knights 
acknowledged to be true members of the Order. Why should not 
even-handed justice be meted out to the Anglican Knights, who 
are only acting now as their German con/reres did, a hundred and 
seventy years ago, and for a similar reason ? 

Since the above was written, a second letter from “A 
Hospitaller ” has appeared, and I regret to find that he has re- 
sorted to personalities. As regards the Grand Prior of England 
sitting in Parliament, he did so in right of his temporal barony 
(not as G. P.), and when he was deprived of this he of course 
lost his seat too. ‘‘A Hospitaller” still persists in coupling the 
names of a duke of ancient lineage with that of the ex-store- 
keeper (he is not now employed by the National Society): is this 
consistent with the courtesy we have a right to expect from one 
who claims to be a chevalier of the oldest knightly Order in 
Christendom? In conclusion, let me mention that the most recent 
and greatest work of the Anglican Knights of St. John was the 
establishment in 1868 of a branch of the Socicté Internationale de 
Sécours aux Militaires malades et blessés in this country. From the 
Committee then formed by the Kuights has developed the society 
that has done and is doing so much for the sick and wounded in 
this terrible war now raging.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Junius A, Pearson, F.S.A. 








BOOKS. 
—_—<> 
THE HISTORY OF IRELAND.* 
MATERIALS are now so ordered and thrown open that a modern 
English historian commands a better view of a period than an 
inquirer perhaps centuries nearer in point of time could have 
obtained; and in conseqnence, the history of England has been 
much elaborated since the beginning of this century. The history 
of Ireland remains to be written; it is so difficult to write, and 
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any multiplication of the materials seems only to complicate the 
matter. Mr. Froude cries aloud over the “quaking morass” of 
Trish State papers. All our English historians have had in their 
turns to grapple with their Irish chapters, if only to account for a 
certain portion of the time of their English characters, and 
heartily weary they must all have got of their Irish difficulty, and 
thankful to turn once more to the firmer ground of their English in- 
vestigations. From the professed Irish side much has been written 
in a style of violent unreason, which has not mended matters. 
Take what author the reader may, after he has plodded through 
the chapters, his tired brain retains at best a confused medley of 
wretchedness and disorder without any rallying-points, — here 
and there a few prominent scenes of battle, murder, and sud- 
den death, and perhaps some ‘“ vehement, swift-riding man,” 
some Raleigh or Bellingham, or some prominent Celt like Shane 
O'Neil, galloping hither and thither athwart the foreground. It 
all seems like anarchy transacting itself in a fog, and no one appears 
able to get at any rationale of it. In the Law Courts when an issue 
is beset by confusion and contradiction, they tell the jury to con- 
sider each witness’s interest and inclination before determining 
what credence they will give him. When pryers into the past 
have dug up centuries-old statements, they are a little apt to rate 
their value in evidence as in a direct ratio to the pains it took to 
dig them, or the reconditeness of their source. Mr. Richey takes 
the history of Ireland as a question debated between the English 
Government and its opponents, and regarding it so, makes a 
deliberate endeavour to avoid the error “ of treating public docu- 
ments and private correspondence as evidence of all the facts 
stated in them.” He explains in his introduction the principles 
on which he proceeds in deciding what statements, admissions, 
&c., he will consider it proper to read against one or the other. 
We think him less happy in this preliminary exposition of his 
principles than in their subsequent application. When, for 
instance, one is told that 

“ Public State papers, such as statutes, proclamations, &c., are cited 
as evidence only of facts stated in them which were of such notoriety 
that any false statement relative to them would have been at once 
detected by the general public of the day...... but all such docu- 
ments may bo read against their authors so far as they admit anything 
which at the time of their publication would have been esteemed 
unfavourable or discreditable to the party by which they wore issued ;” 
one is struck by the consideration that, indisputable as the second 
half of this sentence is, the first may involve an impossible test. 
Can the inquirer say with certainty what facts were or were not 
of such notoriety ? Can he assure himself that statements did not 
involve inaccuracies or falsehoods which were patent to the public 
of the day, though he may not have met with the counter-assertion 
on record? Butin such a matter it is difficult to define rigidly, 
and impossible to reduce the eliminating process to hard-and-fast 
rules. In the practical application Mr. Richey gets on much 
better; he has really touched bottom in the ‘* quaking morass.” 

To begin with, he has elaborated by evidence which appears 
trustworthy, representations of the condition of the country, temp. 
Henry to Elizabeth :— 

“English writers,” he says, “ expatiating on the confusion and misrule 
of the Celtic chiefs, are loth to admit that the subjects of the English 
Crown were less protected and more oppressed than the retainers of an 
O'Neil or O'Donel. By their silence, they would leave their readers to 
conclude that the English Pale, the scene of English rule and law, was a 
peacoful island amidst a sea of disorder. Mr. Froude, who would repre- 
sent the struggle between the English king and the native Irish as por- 
tion of the everlasting strife of justice and iniquity, order and chaos, 
avoids describing the English Pale as contrasted with the other districts 
of the island.” 

Mr. Richey then produces a quantity of English documents 
showing the unhappy condition of the inhabitants of the Pale, as 
‘¢ the most exposed to hostile plunder, having the least means of 
resistance or retaliation, the most taxed, the most oppressed, the 
worst governed.” Mr. Froude certainly does Jeave on his readers’ 
minds an inference that he regards the perpetual struggles as a 
strife between order and chaos—we have not understood him as 
going the length of justice and iniquity—but he does not shirk 
the condition of the Pale. He begins his seventh chapter with a 
description of the state of Ireland as found by Queen Elizabeth in 
1559, and has a title, ‘The Especial Wretchedness of the Pale.” 
Mr. Richey brings in a mass of evidence of his own gathering, by 
which this wretchedness is placed beyond any question. As to the 
Irish manner of life outside the Pale, he cites against the native 
Irish, as an account “ thoroughly imbued with the Irish spirit of 
this period,” the Annals of the Four Masters, to the following 
effect :— 


“The events they record do not comprise the entire history of the 
period, yet the analysis of these annals, from 1500 to 1534, gives the 





following results :—Battles, plunderings, &., exclusive of those in 
which the English Government was engaged, 116; Irish gentlemen of 
family killed in battle, 102; murdered, 168,—many of them With 
cireumstances of great atrocity; and during this period, on the other 
hand, there is no allusion to the enactment of any law, the judicial 
decision of any controversy, the founding of any town, monastery, or 
church ; and all this recorded by the annalist without the slightest 
expression of regret or astonishment, and as if such were the ordinary 
course of life in a Christian nation !” 

After weighing such evidence only as he considers reliable, Mr. 
Richey’s finding is as follows :—State of Ireland in 1534. After 
three centuries that England had had her hand on the island, a 
miserable and misgoverned people left to utter anarchy. The 
Cause :—Not, as English writers would say, “ the uncivilized and 
untameable Celtic nature,” but the English misgovernment ; and 
the true accusation against them, not that commonly made by 
Irish writers, of tyranny and violence, but total neglect of duty :— 
‘* A phantom government, posted at Dublin, fulfilled none of the 
duties of a ruler, but by its presence prevented the formation of 
any other authority or form of rule. Weak as was the executive, 
beyond the Channel was the might of England ever ready to 
strike down any person or party who might attempt to govern.” 
In 1535 Ireland began to be recognized as a favourable point for 
attack from England’s foreign enemies, and this laissez-faire policy 
was exchanged for “ the ‘Tudor policy,” ‘‘ a policy honest in inten- 
tion, noble in its aspirations, and persistently pursued, but founded 
upon principles radically erroneous.” In the course of his account 
of Shane O'Neil, the utter Irishman of Irishmen, whom Mr. Froude 
justly describes as one of those representative men who unite in, 
themselves all the characteristics of their nation, Mr. Richey 
says :— 

“The principles of English law were [regarded by the Government 

as] the immutable principles of justice, and the rights of third parties 
were measured by the abstract propositions of a peculiarly technical sys- 
tem. The faults of the English Government at this period are not those 
with which it is commonly charged,—recklessness of the rights of others 
and unjust violence ; they were rather the rigid squaring of its actions 
by principles incomprehensible to the mass of its people, the assertion cf 
claims founded upon a feudal jurisprudence, and their enforcement as if 
they bad been based upon abstract justice evident to all.” 
The natives struggled against this, and were at length subjugated, 
not, indeed, by any definite plan of subjugation, but in a series of 
wars unwillingly undertaken by Elizabeth. ‘The Government 
‘* preferred to act violently, and yet ineffectually, to looking the 
urgent question in the face, and forming an honest and reasonable 
policy ;” and the result was ‘‘ the re-establishment of England’s 
sovereignty by means so unjust and ineffectual, that the Irish 
difficulty has for nigh three centuries been the perplexity of Eng- 
lish statesmen.” 

Hlere we have summarized Mr. Richey’s conclusions. He does 
not write as an apologist either for the English or the Irish, but 
as a straightforward inquirer into the truth, wishing to lay bare 
the real backbone of the matter by eliminating all unreliable 
evidence. ‘The complexion of his picture differs from that of 
Mr. Froude’s. It is also a more decided complexion; Mr. 
Richey has been expressly at work on the “ Irish difficulty,” which 
Mr. Froude has not been bound to meddle with, further than, as 
we just now put it, to account for a certain portion of the time cf 
his English characters. ‘To take alittle sample :—Speaking of the 
administration of Sir Edward Bellingham, the vigorous Deputy of 
whom it is said in the Carew MSS., quoted by Mr. Richey, that 
‘‘he could not have bide [abide] the cry of the poor. He never 
in his time took anything of any man but that he truly paid for; 
he wore ever his harness, and so did all that he liked of.” Ms. 
Froude says :— 

“Sir Edward Bellingham in 1549, by firmness of hand and integrity of 
heart, had made the English name respected from the Giant’s Causeway 
to Valentia. Could Bellingham have lived a few years longer, could’ 
Northumberland and Mary, so zealous each in their way for ‘the glory 
of God,’ have remembered that without common sense and commo2 
honesty at the bottom of them, creeds and systems are as houses built 
on quicksands, the order which had taken root might have grown 
strong under the shadow of justice, and Ireland might have had @ 
happier future.” 

The reader will not be surprised to find Mr. Richey treating the 
consequences of Bellingham’s recall and death in a different vein :— 

“ Fortunately, perhaps, for himself, recalled ; for it is to be inquired 
whether, with all bis ability and energy, he could have met with con- 
tinued success, in fact, whether he had succeeded. A vigorous policy is- 
wholly useless, unless it leads to a condition of things in which itself 
becomes unnecessary.” 

The Lectures are not very easy or agreeable reading; there is 3 
monotony in the sequence of their citations and narrations, un- 
relieved by vivid descriptions like those of Mr. Motley, 
or any of those brilliant sentences in which Mr. Froude knits 
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up his recapitulation of the posture of some matter in a few 
pregnant words which burn themselves in upon the reader's 
memory,—a dangerous power, that latter. But Mr. Richey’s 
aim seems to have been, not to be readable, but to be true, and 
on this he seems to have bent his whole soul. He is scrupulously 
fair, a great credit to any historian, and one which few who have 
meddled with Irish history can claim; perhaps many may have 
meant to be so, or not intended to be otherwise (probably as much 
as that may be said of most), but we have not met with any one 
who ha# taken so much pains to be so. Ifa volume to be widely 
read should be easily and pleasantly readable, this one, on the 
whole, is notso; the author hardly professes to do more than string 
trustworthy evidences together ; his few pages, however, of intro- 
duction and summary are very agreeable reading, especially those 
in which he gives an estimate of Henry very much on all fours 
with Mr. Froude’s. The Lectures will be very useful to future 
historians, and in this day, when the statesmen of the Empire are 
setting themselves resolvedly to do to Ireland the thing which is 
right and to cure her malady, they ought to be read. 

There is enough truly for England to be sorry for in the account 
of her dealings with Ireland. Who can defend a policy which 
paid a premium on strong rebellion and disorder by buying off 
the most troublesome opponents, or which regarded with satis- 
faction the native tribes weakening themselves by fighting with each 
other? What an education for a stronger race to give a weaker ! 
Abominations of bad faith, too, are found on the civilized English 
side, as well as the native Irish. Modern opinion, again, would 
condemn the forcing on a disorderly people—order, indeed, but 
order of a kind unnecessarily foreign to their usages and traditions. 
Yet, before any one coudemns unreservedly, he must remember 
that morality in diplomacy or in warfare seems to be of modern 
invention entirely, and though weshould now think it as unreason- 
able to expect a semi-barbarous people to enter civilization by 
dropping all their own traditions—their land laws, for instance—as 
to require them to adopt our costume, yet in an age when religious 
toleration was held a crime, such a course was the invariable 
practice of colonization, and no other was even conceivable. 

Again, in pondering for instruction for the future Mr. Richey’s 
investigation of the past, we must not ignore that of which he 
thinks English writers have made too much. ‘True, the centuries 
of wretchedness which Ireland has gone through are not to be 
peremptorily ascribed to the faults of Irish character; yet to 
ignore that side of the matter can only lead to error. ‘Two causes 
have been at work. The English policy has been wrong, wrong in 
many ways; Irish writers, with their native eloquence, can point 
out that cause, but cannot bear to admit the other. In describing 
the other, we wish to avoid harsh terms as much as _ possible ; 
** uncivilized and untameable nature ” does not express the thing ; 
that savours rather of a savage ferocity of strength, and it is not 
strength, but weakness, which has been the other cause of Ireland's 
blight,—the looseness, unstable as water, of the native character. 
The different fates of Poland and Hungary have not been wholly 
due to differences of outside treatment and territorial situation, 
and the same may be said of Ireland and Scotland. On this head, 
Mr. Richey, in a most valuable and honest work, is a little 
deficient, or not sufficiently explicit. 





MODERN AMERICAN SPIRITUALISM.* 
Tus work, we are told, has been undertaken at the command of 
‘the wise and mighty beings through whose instrumentality the 
spiritual telegraph of the nineteenth century has been constructed,” 
and to these beings the ponderous volume is dedicated. Unfor- 
tunately, the service they were good enough to render to Mrs. 
Hardinge could not extend to pecuniary assistance, and the lady 
on the completion of her undertaking, sought in vain for a pub- 
lisher. At length an English gentleman undertook the burden, 
and the writer observes that if his name is withheld, it is in defer- 
ence to his sense of delicacy, which might be wounded by its open 
enunciation, ‘ although its identity will be cherished in the grate- 
ful appreciation of the angels whose completed labours in their 
twenty years’ mission upon earth the noble publisher has thus 
generously outwrought.” Whatever advantages the spirits have 
conferred upon their medium and historian, one thing is evident, 
they have not taught her how to write with accuracy or in good 
English. A more barbarous, turgid, grandiloquent style of com- 
position than is exhibited through this volume it would be difficult 
to meet with. Mrs. Hardinge can say nothing simply, she can 
say few things correctly, and when she gives a free rein to her 
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eloquence it is possible the spirits may appreciate it, but we are 
quite certain mortals cannot. And as far as our knowledge of 
medium literature extends we are struck with a similar lack of 
literary excellence. Bad grammar, barbarous words, names in- 
correctly spelt, illogical arguments, and pretentious assertions 
distinguish the communications of the spirits, while the best so- 
called spiritual poetry that has yet been written (we confess, 
however, that we are unacquainted with Mrs. Tuttle, ‘one of the 
sweetest poetesses of the age”) is not a whit better than the 
ordinary mundane poetry of second and third-rate versi- 
fiers. Mrs. Hardinge, although her hand “has been guided 
through life by the loving clasp of spirits,” seems to us, so far as 
her authorship is concerned, no better for the contact. She could 
not have written worse if the spirits had let her alone. “ Credal 
faiths,” ‘* ressurrected being,” ‘‘ authoritarian names,” ‘ scien- 
tists,” these are a few among scores of unauthorized words or 
phrases coined by Mrs. Hardinge ; while her style may, perhaps, 
be sufficiently exhibited by one very brief passage, in which she 
refers to A. J. Davis, ‘‘ the culminating marvel of modern times,” 
the clairvoyant ‘‘ whose transcendent powers seem to concentrate 
into one focal point all the lesser lights of magnetic marvel.” 

“The obscurity of the personages, and tho humility of thoir pre- 
tensions may throw over the origin of the movement, tho veil of un- 
kind forgetfulness, or ungrateful repudiation, yet the vital fires of 
magnetism, of the subtle forces of psychology, will yet be found to 
underlie the whole science of life and mind, whether incarnate in 
mortal clay, or enfranchised in the free spiritual existence in life 
beyond the tomb. The waters of Oblivion muddied, or the thick night 
of human ignorance and human ingratitude may engulph in dim for- 
getfulness the name of the author of ‘ Nature’s Divine Revelations ;’ 
but his phenomenal life-work and teachings have already formed a 
glittering star which is set in the firmament of eternity, surrounded by 
the constellation of unworn minds whom he focalized about him, and 
through whom the spiritual yearnings of the nineteonth century fires 
found expression in the shape of a true and harmonious philosophy. 
A. J. Davis and his friends, ridiculed, despised, contemned, slandered 
as they were, on the one band, startled the age from the worship of 
atoms, in which material science pretended to discover the sources of 
mind; and, on the other, embodied the vague transcendentalisms of 
credal faiths in the distinct and tangible form of an electric, living, 
silver cord, uniting the shadowy phantasmagoria of matter with the 
deathless and changeless principle of spirit.” 

In the last number of the Spiritual Magazine it is stated that a 
section of spiritualist writers evince *‘ a spirit of ravenous hostility 
to Christianity,” and Mrs. Hardinge, although perhaps unwit- 
tingly, for her ideas upon most subjects are eminently confused, 
writes as if the new gospel, with its fantastic phenomena, 
had superseded the old; as if spiritualism were the only 
religion that appealed to the reason and based its claims oa 
scientific facts, as if this new creed declared what had been utterly 
unknown before,—the immortality of the soul. ‘Throughout the 
volume this assumption is adopted. Hitherto we have been 
shrouded in the mists of superstition, but now, thanks to these 
spiritual phenomena, religion is no longer placed ‘‘ on the founda- 
tions of fleeting human opinion, human assertion, or theory, but om 
the enduring basis of scientific facts.” ‘This is but one passage 
among many in which Mrs. Ilardiuge implies that Christianity is 
not supported by historical evidence, but is dependent on vague 
desires and opinions; while spiritualism, which “ constitutes in 
one sense a crusade against the pernicious effects of fixed opinions 
and the dwarfish tendencies of creed and dogmas,” affords ‘a 
transit for millions of aspiring souls into the glorious realities of 
eternity.” 

Human nature is liable to strange influences, and, therefore, it is 
just possible that the wild freaks and silly doings of the spirits as 
recorded by their historian, may in the inimitable language of the 
writer have caused many a brave heart to shoulder the cross of 
martyrdom in defence of the new Messiah, until ‘‘ hushed in the 
stillness of that eternal separation that sends the spirit from its. 
mortal envelope.” 

On the other hand, the alleged antics of the spirits are se 
apparently destitute of spiritual significance, that even if we could 
accept all the strange stories told by Mrs. Hardinge, we should 
hesitate in receiving them as a revelation from the unseen world. 
Heavy dining-tables with heavy people upon them float in the air, 
‘*a spirit who had died by a railway accident produces the sounds 
of the whistle and locomotive,” mystical manuscripts bear tho 
signatures of men long since dead, spirit artists produce exquisite 
drawings, chairs untouched by mortal hand are swiftly moved 
about the room, flowers held by invisible fingers shed a delicious 
perfume, persons are pulled about with a force which it is impos- 
sible for them to resist, pencils have been heard writing and seen 
standing upright, a young lady of scarce seventeen summers is 
enabled by the spirits “‘to deliver discourses whose marvellous 
beauty of diction and style of oratory was their least attraction,” 
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and to lecture ‘‘on almost every science with equal facility and 
correctness,” while another lady medium replies to any mental 
questions that may be put to her ‘‘ by writings made upon her 
arms and forehead in raised letters the colour of blood.” 

Then, under a heading, ‘‘ The Cui Bono of Spiritualism,” we 
read that the spirits of Ohio have revealed a recipe for concoct- 
ing spiritual soap, that lost papers have been discovered by a 
spirit ; that spirits have been known to guide a ship despite of 
winds and waves, although not worked by spirit hands, like the 
ship which carried the “ ancient mariner ;” that oil, petroleum, and 
other mineral treasures have been discovered by the spirits, that 
a mill has been invented by them, that ‘‘an inside-fastening 
window blind was revealed to the author directly by a spirit,” 
and that ‘¢a very beautiful crystalline composition whose bases 
were rose-leaves and oxide of iron was revealed by spirits to Mr. 
“John Birdsall, an excellent medium and practical miner of 
California, and by him converted into récherché ornaments for his 
friends.” Unbelievers as we are, we fail to see how, even if 
these statements and a thousand similar statement are facts, they 
afford any proof whatever of a new spiritual revelation. Middle- 
aged gentlemen, regardless of the law of gravitation, may 
float in the air, a fire-shovel may dance a jig upon the 
hearth, a guitar may walk after a lady, a man may be tossed in 
the air like Sancho Panza in his blanket, a square table may spin 
round on one leg like a top, and mediums may make incompre- 
hensible communications in abominable English, without convinc- 
ing us that the prophets of Spiritualism have a revelation to de- 
liver and a new gospel to announce. Mrs. Hardinge, however, 
makes an apology for the spirits, or rather they make an apology 
through her mouth, which, considering her shortcomings, although 
she is in constant communication with the spirit world, is, per- 
haps, the best that could be offered :— 

“The power by which spirits can act upon matter at all is limited, 
ill-understood even by themselves, and at present in a merely experi- 
mental state of control; hence the quantity and power of the mani- 
festations are determined by conditions too complex and subtle, and as 
yet too remote from the sphere of material science for human compre- 
hension. Moreover, every communication, howsoever transmitted 
through a human organism, partakes so closely of the idiosyncracios of 
the medium, that whilst the idea may originate in the spirit world, 
the form of the communication must assume the shape of the 
mediums’ mind and the measure of their face. Beyond the 
occasional introduction of a few words, sentences, or forms of writing 
and expression, it is almost impossible for the mightiest controlling 
spirit far to transcend these limits; hence their ideas not only sink to 
the level of the mediums’ capacity in transmission, but often become 
so merged in their magnetism as to lose the stamp of their spiritual 
origin altogether.” 

This explanation may, perhaps, account for the extraordinary 
aberrations of Mrs. Hardinge. Her guides may whisper, 
after their custom, ‘Emma, the time has come; take your pen 
and write; ” but in her efforts ‘‘to exert a unitary psychological 
influence over the wide extent of country which the history 
traverses,” she proves, let us hope, for the credit’s sake of the 
spirits, that her ideas and language have lost ‘* the stamp of their 
spiritual origin altogether.’ Assuredly we think better of the 
spirits than to suppose they are guilty of the wretched nonsense 
perpetrated in this volume. 





MRS. EWING’S CHILDREN’S TALES.* 
Mrs. Ewrne bas a genius for children’s tales. If she has a weak 
side for imitating Hans Christian Andersen, and is, besides, too 


apt to hint at explanations of her marvels,—a practice which all | 


children justly resent,—she has enough reverence in her not to ex- 





plain outright and spoil them; but barring her studies after | 


Andersen and this last nineteenth-century weakness, Mrs. Ewing 
must be admitted to understand her subject. She satisfies the 


becomes quite another creature, and utters truths which go 


straight to the heart of children and of men. That enviable 
young lady, her friend, whose own room was adorned with all 
her old toys, must be one of the happiest as well as the most 
frugal of human beings. ‘ A faded doll slept in its cradle at the 
foot of her bed. A wooden elephant stood on the dressing-table, 
and a poodle that had lost his bark put out a red flannel tongue 
with Quixotic violence at a windmill on the opposite corner of the 
mantel-piece.” Aunt Penelope feels the wisdom of her friend go 
vividly indeed, that she again forgets the children listening to 
her, and remarks very unworthily that “ the room must haye 
been redolent with the sweet story of childhood,” as if children 
thought childhood a ‘sweet story,’ or could fail to feel uncom- 
fortable and shy at this very mawkish remark. For our own 
parts, we would give a great deal to have on our chimney-piece 
a certain dear wax soldier-doll without a head, a donkey with pan- 
niers, and a painted doll’s wardrobe manufactured of deal under 
the immediate eye of a carpentering brother, and painted with a 
very smelling white paint (the great triumph of which was a 
button appended on purpose to close the doors, and so ingeniously 
contrived that when the button was fastened the doors opened 
quite as easily and gracefully as before). But if we had 
them back again, we would not say, and would not think 
that they were ‘ redolent with the sweet story of childhood.’ On 
the contrary, we should value the headless wax soldier, for instance, 
for the recollections of moist wax about his broken neck, the 
artistic sealing-wax foot with which, when he lost a foot in an 
engagement, he was fitted by a skilful brother, for the associations 
with the doll’s decanters and wine-glasses out of which he quaffed 
(without a mouth) to the health of his owner, and for the red cap 
which he did not cease to wear after losing the head to which it 
fitted. Nor does it strike us that those specific visions which it 
would recall would be ‘redolent of the sweet story of childhood.’ 
The story of childhood, like the story of other hoods, is of a very 
variegated description, and as far as we can remember, xo part of 
it could be quite appropriately described as sweet. A good deal 
was ‘nice;’ a good deal was ‘ jolly ;’ a good deal was wonderful 
and exciting ; a good deal was horrid; a good deal was confused ; 
almost all was grotesque; but nothing, we fancy, except the sugar, 
sweet. Still, we heartily appreciate the young lady who kept her 
wooden elephant on the dressing-table, and the poodle and wind- 
mill on opposite corners of the mantlepiece, and only wish we had 
had the hint in our own childhood, and could have lived up to the 
mark of that wonderful woman’s frugality and foresight. As it 
is, we suppose the headless soldier, the donkey, and the wardrobe 
are all gone to ‘ the land of lost toys,’ whither we must now follow 
Miss Penelope, against whose spinsterly weaknesses in the presence 
of her nephew and niece we have felt called upon by realistic 
principles to protest. 

What we most admire in Miss Penelope is the genuine realism 
of her feeling for toys. When in the midst of the great persecu- 
tion by the toys she has maimed and neglected, her favourite doll 
Rosa comes to her aid, and takes her hand patronizingly, she re- 
marks, with an insight quite worthy of Dickens, ‘I remember 
feeling vacantly the rough edges of the stitches on her flat kid 


fingers,” which shows how truly and vividly she recalls the days 


when she walked hand in hand with Rosa, and wished that dolls 
had flesh hands, or if they must have kid hands, hands without so 
many stitches in them as to suggest extensive surgical operations. 
Again, when she is compelled to lie down on the doll’s bedstead, 
it is very refreshing to find her admitting that the pillows ‘had a 
meal-baggy smell from being stuffed with bran,” and again, there 
is genuine knowlege and sentiment in the remark that when she 
took tea out of the little pewter tea-cups, she ‘* was only conscious 
of imbibing a draught of air with a slight flavour of tin,” and 


four great tests for tale-writers of this species. She has a fine feeling | that in taking her second cup she was ‘nearly choked with the 
for toys. She understands animals, She enters into naughty ' teaspoon, which got into my throat.” There you have the real de- 
children. She has caught the plain realistic dialect of fairy-land. | tail of “ the sweet story of childhood,” and no one who recollects 


Let us try her by all these tests. 


| 


that childhood so well, should describe it thus. These are the 


Nothing can be truer than her feeling for toys. ‘The Land of | qualities in the toys which at once dispelled and stimulated illu- 
Lost Toys’ is a tale of great dramatic power. Aunt Penelope, | sion,—the qualities which children all mourn as inevitable take-offs 
indeed, should not talk to the two children of the * delicious and | from the glory of the toys, but which nevertheless stimulate them 


suggestive scents of earth and moss about the dear old tree;” 
‘suggestive’ is not a child's word, and ought not to be a man’s 


| 


into still more spirited rebellion against the hard facts of earth. 
But Mrs. Ewing has not only a fine feeling for toys; she under- 


or a woman's word, and (except that the children would not have stands animals. ‘The bull-dog which justly bit Amelia for teazing 


understood it), when combined with ‘‘delicious,” it might have made 
them feel a little poorly. But Sam’s representation of the great 





| it, in the story of Amelia and the Dwarfs, and which Amelia’s 


mamma unjustly wished to have shot,—Amelia sturdily protesting, 


earthquake of Lisbon is a very powerful and moving episode, and | and offering to have the wound fired without chloroform so long as 
when Aunt Penelope herself gets into the subject of toys, she! the bull-dog’s life was spared,—is drawn with a good deal of vigour 





— | and feeling. 


And the owl, in the story of ‘‘ The Brownies,” is 


* The Brownies and other Tales > Juliana Horatia Ewing, With Ilustrations x . . . . : 
‘eden he tt ga a chen Sete Cains, Wak Seaacation | admirable, fluflily mysterious and fluflily didactic,—in a word, 
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owlish. When the old owl says to Tommy “ Kiss my fluffy face,” 
the situation is really thrilling ; and when the bearded Doctor at 
the end of the tale gives the same injunction to his little pet Tiny, 
and she, after complying, contemptuously replies, ‘‘ You're not 
fluffy at all; you're tickly and bristly. Puss is more fluffy; and 
father is scrubby and scratchy because he shaves,” we are lost in 
delight at the incisive discrimination of these rapid and luminous 
descriptions, at once characteristic of the observing power of 
children, and vividly picturesque in themselves. 

Thirdly, there is a most healthy sympathy observable in Mrs. 
Ewing with naughty children, without any disposition to make 
light of the naughtiness. ‘he literature of childhood errs in one 
of two ways. It either makes naughty children intolerable, like 
the healthy didactic books of the old generation ; or it does not 
make children naughty at all, only makes them faulty for the pur- 
pose of showing mamua’s sweetness in curing their faults, which 
is uncandid, and not true to life. ‘The Amelia above referred to is 
really a most thoroughly naughty child, but has that fundamental 
sense of justice towards the bull-dog which just saves her cha- 
racter, and makes her fit for her final triumph over the dwarfs. 
We appreciate Sam and Amelia, though Sam inclines a little too 
much to the ‘faulty’ sort. We forgive him, however, on account 
of his very just and strong objection to the chair whose horse- 
hair ‘ tickled his legs.” 

Finally, Mrs. Ewing has caught the plain realistic language of 
fairy-land. She does not make her marvellous beings talk fine. Of 
course, no child would believe at all in a dwarf or a fairy who talked 
fine, but they are falsely so described every day, nevertheless. We 
have already alluded to the fine dramatic touch of making the 
wise Owl begin her advice by saying ‘* Kiss my fluffy face,” which 
you feel at once is the formula with which a wise owl would begin 
her counsels. But the Owl is not the best. How plain and com- 
monsensical the dwarfs are in their language and their tactics! 
Take this conversation with Amelia, when she gets into their 
power :— 

“Now with Amelia, to hear that she had better not do something, 
was to make her wish at once to do it; and as she was not at all 
wanting in courage, she pulled the dwarf's little cloak just as she would 
have twitched her mother’s shawl, and said (with that sort of snarly 
whine in which spoilt children generally speak)—‘ Why shouldn't I 
come to the haycocks if I want to? They belong to my papa, and I 
shall come if I like. But you have no business here.’—‘ Nightshade 
and Hemlock!’ ejaculated the little man, ‘ you are not lacking in impu- 
dence. Perhaps your Sauciness is not quite aware how things are dis- 
tributed in this world?’ saying which he lifted his pointed shoes and 
began to dance and sing— 


‘All under the sun belongs to men, 
And all under the moon tothe fairies, 
So, so, 80! Ho, ho, ho! 
All under the moon to the fairies.’ 


As he sang ‘Ho, ho, ho!’ the little man turned head over heels! and 
though by this time Amelia would gladly have got away, she could not, 
for the dwarf seemed to dance and tumble round her, and always to cut 
off the chance of escape; whilst numberless voices from all around 
scemed to join in the chorus, with— 


* So, 0, so! Ho, ho, ho! 
All under the moon to the fairies, ’ 


‘And now,’ said tho little man, ‘to work! And you have plenty of 
work before you, so trip on, to the first haycock.’—‘I shan't!’ said 
Amelia.—‘ On with you!’ repeated the dwarf.—‘I wont!’ said Amelia. 
But the little man, who was behind her, pinched her funny-bone with 
his lean fingers, and, as everybody knows, that is agony ; so Amelia ran 
on, and tried to get away. But when sho went too fast, the dwarf trod 
on her heels with his long-pointed shoe, and if she did not go fast enough, 
he pinched her funny-bone. So for once in hor life she was obliged to 
do as she was told. As they ran, tall hats and wizened faces were 
popped out on all sides of the haycocks, like blanched almonds on a 
tipsy-cake ; and whenever the dwarf pinched Amelia, or trod on her 
heels, they cried ‘Ho, ho, ho!’ with such horrible contortions as they 
laughed, that it was hideous to behold.” 

One feels at once that dwarfs would “pinch the funny-bone” as 
their mode of applying a spur. So, too, the beetle’s conversation 
in ‘*the world of lost Toys” is very crisp. Mrs. Ewing has 
understood aright the pithiness and sincerity of the talk in 
fairy-land. ‘ 

One word as to the illustrations. It is delightful to meet again 
with George Cruikshank, and to have a-good gaze at his wise 
owl and at two more of his dwarfs. He has never done anything 
much better than these dwarfs. The dwarf in the domineering 
mood, in shoes with turned-up toes, romantic floating hair, and 
the sugar-loaf hat, who handles his stick jauntily as a sort of 
cane, and is opening his mouth so very wide as he gives his orders 
to Amelia, is as good as his Rumpelstiltzchen; and as for the 
merry, fiddling, and dancing dwarf, with the shock of strigg/y 
hair and the looped-up frock, he is the soul of grotesque humour, 
which Mr. Cruikshank never surpassed, if he ever equalled. It is 
a jolly little book, though we rather object to the sentimental 
things, 








ROBERT LYNNE.* 
Tne force of simplicity could no further go than in the title of 
this story—‘ Robert Lynne, by Mary Bridgman ”—unless, indeed, 
it had been possible, without outraging truth, to call it ‘ John 
Smith, by Mary Jones ;” but Miss Bridgman is conscientious, and 
though she might have taken possession of ‘‘ John Smith” as a 
title, she could not, in the matter of her own name, disregard fact, 
as did the mendacious epitaph-writer ; and even he, as we all know, 
felt compelled to add the confession ;— 
“ ler name was Smith, it wasn't Jones, 
But Jones was put to rhyme with stones.” 

But simplicity is the order of the story, and the title is therefore 
in keeping with what follows; it is not, however, the simplicity 
of ideas or of nature, but what we may call, perhaps, a numerical 
and mechanical simplicity. The scene is confined to one place, the 
time to one seaside season, the dramatis persone to one narrow 
circle of friends, and the interest to one solitary mystery—gathered 
and dispersed in one week—and it is such a tiny little mystery that 
it is quite a stroke of genius to accumulate two volumes of matter 
around so minute a nucleus. Springing out of this little mystery, 
however, there is a little offshoot of a surprise prepared for us, lest 
we should be somewhat disappointed to find that all is over long 
before the end of the book. Since the interest lies thus in a 
mystery and a surprise, it will be clear that it is a sensational 
novel—though of the mildest form—and therefore it is scarcely 
necessary to add that we find the characters principally lay figures, 
without a particle of reality in them; we speak of those concerned 
in the movement of the story only, for there are two or three 
lively and humorous sketches of quite subordinate personages. 
But it is time we verified our assertions by a glance at the story. 

A Mr. and Mrs. Campbell are staying at an ugly, half-built 
watering-place for the benefit of the lady’s health; they have one 
daughter, Rose, who falls in love with the son of an old friend of 
her father, who unexpectedly arrives from abroad ; this is Robert 
Lynne, and here the simple element crops up, and we rejoice in 
the pretty alliteration, Rose and Robert; he is taken into part- 
nership by Mr. Campbell, and leaves for London, and in his. 
absence a lovely widow arrives at the town, and makes the 
acquaintance of Rose. By an accident, a letter of the widow's 
comes into the hands of her neighbour, a gossiping old maid, who 
keeps a sharp look-out, and reports to Mr. Campbell that his future 
son-in-law has been corresponding with and surreptitiously visiting 
and kissing the lovely widow; Mr. Campbell writes for an explana- 
tion, but, of course, Robert does not receive the letter for a few days; 
and, meantime, we have our little excitement, and Mr. Campbell's 
friends their little agony or scandal, as the case may be; when Robert 
returns from his business on the Continent, he states that the widow 
is his sister, and so our little bubble bursts; then follows the 
modest little surprise. Robert's lovely sister is not a widow at all, 
but has lost sight of her husband for some years, and Mr. Camp- 
bell fortunately happening at this juncture to break his head—the 
consequences are not serious—his wife telegraphs for her brother, 
who turns out to be the long-lost husband. We have no scruple 
in revealing the plot, which is sutliciently absurd, because the 
merit of the novel consists solely, as we have hinted, in the 
humour of one or two of the characters and in the liveliness of the 
scenes in which they figure. ‘lhe plot is beneath notice, for no 
sort of adequate causes are assigned for the concealment of his 
marriage by Mrs. Campbell's brother, and for the inability of hus- 
band and wife to find each other; though we are treated, in the 
second volume, to an objectionable retrospect, called ‘+a glimpse 
of the past,”"—would it were only a glimpse, alas! it is a long but 
not a fond gaze, occupying four chapters, or a hundred pages,— 
partly for this purpose, and partly—most unnecessarily—to bring 
up the history of dear Robert and his sister from their birth to his 
elucidation of the mysterious relation existing between himself and 
the pseudo-widow. 

Before we turn to the clever side—as we regard it—of Miss 
Bridgman’s story, we wish to poiut out to her and to her sister and 
brother authors, that if a word or au expression be found in print, 
most people unhesitatingly believe it to be correct, and that it be- 
hoves them, therefore, to be careful that in flooding the world 
with what is called light literature—we know to our cost that 
it is oftener heavy —they do not do their part to extend and per- 
petuate the use of loose and provincial and incorrect English. We 
say this now with less hesitation, because Miss Bridgman’s book— 
very far, as it is, from a faultless composition—is really better 
written than many that are daily issued from the press. Such 
expressions as the following, which we hear used every day, are 








* Robert Lynne, A Novel. By Mary Bridgman. London: Tinsley Brothers, 
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numerous in the volumes before us; but we should involve our- 
selves in a labyrinth of trouble if we began to criticize the examples 
of curious grammar, order, and punctuation which we may conclude 
are spécialités sacred to Miss Bridgman alone :— 

“* Very shocked,’ ‘ very surprised.'—‘ Not clothed like decent English 
people should be.’—‘ She had watched her like a cat watches a mouse.’ 
—‘ A pleasant companion of an evening.’—‘ To sit alongside.’-—‘ Remain- 
ing on the best of terms.’—‘ He started off to superiutend the bringing 
of him home.’—‘ Inclined to resent being awoke.’—‘I don’t think I'll 
need to do so.’—‘ She set us down making flannel petticoats.’—‘ 0, its a 
her is it?’—‘She continued to walk up and down, quite unconscious 
she was an object of interest.’ ” 

But Miss Bridgman can undoubtedly lay claim to the character 
of a humorist of considerable merit. When she escapes from 
what she mistakenly considers her legitimate work as a regular 
novelist, and—leaving the principal personages—allows herself a 
little relaxation amongst the humble subordinates of her story, she 
is exceedingly sprightly and amusing, and betrays great aptitude 
both for detecting and describing the humorous element in what 
is passing under her notice. In this kind of writing she would 
shine, and it is a pity that she should spend her time in failing to 
construct an exciting plot, or to interest her readers in estimable 
people, or to touch their hearts with scenes of love or sorrow. Her 
Sorte is fun, and surely she might be content with a sphere in which 
there is so much scope for giving real enjoyment, and making the 
searchers after relaxation or recreation forget themselves in smiles 
and laughter at the harmless expense of fictitious creations. We 
fear we shall scarcely meet with her approval when we affirm that 
her best sketches in this story are those of Fanny Wilkinson and 
Dicky Blake, and next to them of Miss Gladwin and Mr. Selwyn; 
and of these the two last are the least successful, because it is 
attempted to make Mr. Selwyn something more and better than a 
selfish dandy with a turn for repartee, and Miss Gladwin than an 
active busy-body with a turn for philanthropy; both are there- 
fore inconsistently drawn,—not reaching the standard of goodness 
assigned to them, while the qualities in which they are ridiculous are 
absolutely caricatured. It is too much to tell us, for instance, that a 
selfish and epicurean egotist yearns tenderly for his missing wife and 
—finding her—makes a fond husband and loving father ; or that an 
unprincipled spendthrift should suddenly prove himself a thought- 
ful provider for the old age of a poor domestic. In the same 
way, it is absurd to represent a slanderous old woman drawing 
Jargely upon her imagination to vilify and traduce two unoffend- 
ing strangers, and afterwards—from no motive but a pure sense of 
right and justice, and with a most painful effort to subdue her 
feeling of degradation—apologizing for her conduct when she finds 
she has been in error. ‘The faults are highly coloured to obtain 
picturesque effects, and then virtues have to be dashed in, without 
thought or consistency, to give dignity and tone to what other- 
wise might be too broadly caricature. But where there is no effort 
to sustain the dignity of her characters, and she allows herself full 
liberty amongst the young men and maidens and other un- 
important individuals of her story, they become real and life-like; 
even the element of caricature disappears, and they are full 
of natural fun and gaiety. We wish we had room for more 
extracts, for we should enjoy to introduce our readers to Miss 
Gladwin’s household gods, and enable them to be present at 
her interview with Mr. Selwyn on the subject of foreign mis- 
sions ; we should like, too, that they should witness the sparring 
between Mr. Selwyn and his niece, and meet Dicky Blake—so 
complacent in his fine clothes—as he enacts the part of amateur 
lecturer on ‘“ France—political, social, and literary,” or figures in 
the self-constituted character of detective-policeman. But we 
must confine ourselves to our favourite, Fanny Wilkinson, and even 
of her we shall only be able to present a glimpse. She is the 
Rector’s daughter, and Rose is driving past the rectory in a pony 
carriage, and hears repeated ‘* Halloas,” which come—she at length 
discovers—from an apple tree :— 


“**Stop a minute, Rose,’ cried the mysterious voice, ‘and I'll be with 
you.’ The cotton dress moved in the tree, and tho wearer of it jumped 
to the ground, and pushing open the garden-gate came out to where 
Rose awaited her. ‘Why, Fanny,’ said the latter, ‘ what have you been 
doing to yourself?’ It was a question Fanny Wilkinson would have 
taken along time to answer. She appeared about sixteen, and as she 
stood at the gate, with the sunlight streaming on her, she looked pretty 
and picturesque; for her face was bright and pleasing, and her hair, 
although in somewhat of a rumpled state, was of a rich brown, in parts 
made golden by the sunlight. Picturesque, too, certainly ; for she had 
on a light cotton dress and a little apron, in which she held some rosy- 
cheeked apples; and her hair, which ought to have been properly and 
tidily arranged, hung in heavy masses on her shoulders. Her dress, 
too, had a large tear init, which perhaps added to the effect. ‘At the 
present moment,’ said Fanny, approaching Rose, ‘I am in disgrace, and 
am supposed to be in the schoolroom, learning these pages of that brute 
Racine by heart.’—‘In disgrace!’ said Rose, laughing. ‘An unusual 





occurrence for you, Fanny.’—‘ Very,’ said Fanny; ‘only about six times 
a week, excepting Sundays. Miss Stevenson may be clever, but she 
isn’t quite clever enough for me. She's gone off for a walk with the 
others, and tells me to keep in the schoolroom all the morning till I’ya 
learnt this. A likely joke on a fine day! So as soon as her ladyship’s 
back was turned, I slipped out of the window and round the garden, and 
perched myself up in my favourite nook. It was such fun, Rose, to watch 
your face,—you looked so awfully puzzled.’—‘ And how will you account 
to Miss Stevenson for your absence when she returns ?’—‘ O, I shall slip 
down as soon as I see her coming again, in through the window, and be 
studying hard when she enters the room.’—‘ Does hard study always 
tumble your hair like that?’ asked Rose with a smile.— Always,’ said 
Fanny ; ‘and tears my frocks into the bargain; there'll be another task 
for that, I suppose. O dear, how lucky you are to be out of school, 
and going to be married! I wish I were you, Rose; but I suppose I 
shall have to remain with that old cata year or two more.’— What 
a very lady-like expression!’ observed Rose.—‘ Now don't, Rose, 
talk about being unladylike. That's just like Miss Stevenson; every- 
thing is unladylike with her. It’s unladylike to talk slang, and it's 
unladylike to have one’s hair untidy, or to go and talk to the cook. 
For my part,’ said Fanny, ‘I think the cook fifty times nicer than Miss 
Stevenson.’-—‘ And why are you in disgrace ?’ asked Rose.—‘ Ah!’ said 
Fanny, ‘ you'd never guess. We'd a letter this morning from Harry’ 
(Harry was the Rector’s eldest son at sea), ‘and he talked in it of 
sending another from the Cape. Now would you believe it? Miss 
Stevenson turns Harry’s letters into a regular geography lesson; and as 
soon as breakfast was over, she set me to work out the ship’s course on 
the globe. And simply because I said Cape Horn was the extrema 
point of Africa, she’s given mo this to learn ;’ and Fanny held out a 
shabby little book with contempt. ‘No one but Miss Stevenson would 
have had the refined cruelty to make one’s brother's letters into lessons. 
I only wish Harry would smuggle her on board, and leave her at some 
dreadful place or other.’” 





THE LIFE OF ARTEMUS WARD.* 

Mr. Hrixesron made the acquaintance of Mr. Charles Browne, 
better known as Artemus Ward, in Cincinnati in the year 1861, 
and subsequently acted as “ agent in advance ” for him throughout 
a professional tour in California and the Western States. Acting, 
he says, on the advice of friends, he has now determined to publish 
all he knew of the life of Artemus Ward, and, as Artemus himself 
just before his death requested him to do, ‘‘ use up those 
note-books,” kept during their wanderings, and containing 
all the-‘ good things” they met with. ‘* That note-book 
was a nuisance on the road,” said Artemus characteristically, 
“‘ but you should turn it to account now.” So Mr. Hingston not 
only relates all the facts of the humorist’s life that came within 
his knowledge, but gives his experiences of America from a show 
man’s point of view, the first time that such a task has been 
attempted. Mr. Hingston has failed, or rather has scarcely 
attempted, to solve the great problem of how it comes that not- 
withstanding the admixture of races by which the ‘‘ great West ” 
is peopled, something in the climate, mode of life, or habits of 
thought develops in one and all with strange rapidity au 
absolutely original and unique species of grotesque humour,— 
a humour of which Artemus, though New England 
by birth, had become by Western residence a singularly 
representative exponent. For although it is easy to trace 
in the humour of Artemus evidences of an education in the 
New England school of which the Biylow Pupers may be taken as 
the most characteristic example, it was undoubtedly the influences 
of his Western experiences that formed him into the humorist 
whose very first utterances in England at once carried away the 
multitude and attracted the attention of the keenest critics. ‘The 
reader must not expect to find in Mr. Hingston’s pages any critical 
appreciation of Western humour, but he will find some very 
characteristic illustrations of it, and a good many curious anecdotal 
reminiscences of Western travel. Ilis volumes are, as might be ex- 
pected, very discursive and altogether note-booky; but, on the 
whole, well worth the attention of any student of Western manners 
andcustoms. As Mr. Hingston puts it, quoting from an American 
editor who was asked to define the principles of his paper, ‘* Up 
and down the Democratic plank our principles are as straight as a 
ramrod, but we've got some ideas which creep out underneath at 
the sides. hey creep and they creep till they get their grip of 
the wholecreation.” ‘This book has, mutatis mutandis, similar diver- 
gent tendencies. Substitute the life of Artemus Ward for the 
Democratic plank, and anecdotes for ideas—which are not Mr. 
Hingston’s forte, to use the favourite phrase of his subject—and 
you have a fair illustration of the book. 

There was nothing particularly remarkable in the bringing up 
of Mr. Browne, at least nothing that would seem remarkable to an 
American. ‘The son of a country land surveyor in the wild and 
rocky districts of Maine—the Caledonia of America—he was by 
no means physically a fitting representative of the sturdy, hardy, 
By 





* The Genial Showman, being Reminiscences of the Life of Artemus Ward. 
Edward P. Hingston. 2 vols. London: J.C. Hotten, 1370. 
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determined giants who form the pride of the State. He left school 
early, after all the education his parents could afford, and began 
life at sixteen as a compositor at the office of a small village 
newspaper, the Skowhegan Clarion, mastering apparently a strong 
‘‘turn” for the stage, and an ambition to have something to 
do with a circus. How he set off to Boston to seek his 
fortune; got his first ‘comic copy” inserted by a paper 
for which he was working as printer; then went out West as 
assistant on various papers, in which, as in the majority of Western 
journals, the comic element was not confined to a separate column, 
but pervaded the entire production, from Federal politics to police 
reports ; and finally developed into an itinerant humorist lecturer, 
is all told by Mr. Hingston at length; and though the vicissitudes 
of his life may seem strange enough to English readers, they would 
scarcely in themselves attract passing attention in the States. 
Throughout his press career he manifested a longing for that 
change and excitement and those chances of studying fresh oddi- 
ties and grotesqueries of character which pertain to the life of a 
¢¢showman,” for every kind of entertainment, from opera down- 
wards, is known asa “show” in the West. Though fond above 
all things of his rustic ‘“‘ homestead” in Maine for a certain 
time in the year, spending his time in scribbling, reading, playing 
with children, and bewildering the innocent rustics with ‘* goaks”’ 
of all kinds, practical and otherwise, he always seemed to have 
craved after a time for the excitement of the stage and the lecture- 
hall. And while “speaking his piece,” as the American phrase 
runs, in almost every city between New York and San Francisco, 
even Salt Lake City included, he gradually and fully developed 
the character first outlined by him in an Ohio journal, and after- 
wards known to fame as ‘“‘ Artemus Ward, the showman.”  Ilis 
idea from the first, as Mr. Hingston says, was ‘‘ the creation of a 
quaint old hypothetical showman,” in whom 

“The shrewdness of a Barnum was to be united with the stupidity of 
an uneducated itinerant exhibitor, who had gained his experience by 
roughing it in the West amongst the towns and villages on the outer 
edge of the circle of civilization, and in a stato of society where the 
more refined forms of amusement are comparatively unknown. Tho 
old showman was to have the smartness of a Yankee, combined with 
the slowness of one whose time had been chiefly spent among the back- 
woods; he was to blend humorous stupidity with unscrupulous menda- 
city, to have very little of the reverential about him, a modicum of the 
philosophic, anda large amount of the broadly comic. Uis home was 
to be in Indiana, that being a State of the Union abounding in quaint 
specimens of uncultured and eccentric people; and he was to be the 
possessor of a show consisting of ‘Three moral Bares, a Kangaroo (a 
amoozing little rascal, *twould make you larf yerself to death to see the 
little cuss jump up and squeal), wax figgers of G. Washington, Genl. 
Taylor, John Bunyan, Captain Kidd, and Dr. Webster, besides several 
miscellanyous moral wax statoots of celebrated piruts and murderers.’” 

How the idea grew and prospered few readers on this side of 
the Atlantic are unaware, and none of those who were fortunate 
enough to hear with their own ears the last intensely humorous 
utterances of the poor dying “‘ showman” are likely ever to forget 
them, or think but with sincere regret of the untimely death of 
their entertainer. 

But it is mainly as depicting Western America “from the 
showman’s point of view” that Mr. Ilingston’s volumes will be 
appreciated by the majority of readers. London visitors in little 
country towns and villages often think the ‘* shows” of all kinds 
which delight the rustics at the fair or the small tradesmen at the 
large room at the village inn must be the ne plus ultra of gro- 
tesque imposture and absurdity. But reading in Mr. Iing- 
ston’s pages of the kind of thing which stimulates the imagi- 
nations of the benighted ‘ Hoosiers” of Indiana, or tickles the 
fancy of the mob of Cincinnati, or pleases the simple-minded 
farmers of the great corn-growing States, or serves as a sensation 
for the rough miners of Nevada, English readers are simply lost in 
bewilderment. ‘Take, for instance, Mr. Hingston’s story about 
the wax-work figures in the Museum at Cincinnati, where the 
showman apologizes in private for that of General Fremont being 
too large, because they had nothing to spare for it but the body of 
the Emperor of Russia, with which they had done, as the ‘ var- 
mints had got into his clothes;” and where the failure of the 
Queen of Sheba to kneel properly in presenting her gifts to King 
Solomon was thus accounted for :— 


“*We were a bit skoart,’ said the attendant, ‘for sho was awful 
nervous. I saw her shake all over as if she had the chills and fevers. 
That was after she dropped the royal presents. When we'd got the 
people out we undressed her, and thar in her stomach, and half-way up 
her arm, we found that cussed snake.’ ” 


Nor will his readers fail to appreciate the adventurous nature of 


the American showman and his herald, when they have to deal 
with a public like that to be found in Carson City, Nevada,— 


where the upset of a coach with loss of life, is only noticed by the 
i 





formula that ‘‘ the coach turned over and killed the turnovers,” 
—where a brutal murder by a man with ‘a kink in his brain ” is 
thought only worthy of a paragraph headed “ A man for break- 
fast,”—and where the populace disport themselves as follows :— 
“In the afternoon I saunter outside the town to see the ‘rooster- 
pulling ;’ not knowing what kind of an entertainment I am destined to 
witness. That the inhabitants of Carson City are not given to elegant 
frivolities Iam quite prepared to expect; but that they should indulge 
in any such villanous sport as that to which I am treated is matter for 
sincere regret. A ‘rooster’ is the American term for the male bird 
among poultry. Many roosters have been provided for the match—fine 
strong fowls. Each competitor seats himself on a log of wood with his 
feet against a board. He first deposits and then takes one of the roosters, 
places it between his legs with its head downwards, and seizing the feet 
of the poor fowl, pulls with full force. If he succeed in pulling the 
legs of the rooster clean off he will win the bird ; if not, he will lose the 
dollar. Few succeed in the attempt. I notice that the fowls, though 
subjected to such severe torture, do not make any noise, and I ask Dr. 
Schemmerhorn the reason.” 
Dr. Schemmerhorn, a Baltimorean who owns the theatre, and 
announces himself as having “ lived in these d—d mountains, and 
the Rocky Mountains, and all other d—d mountains for the last 
eighteen years,” replies, ‘They can’t. They are too much ab- 
sorbed.” No wonder that Mr. Hingston concludes that * eighteen 
years’ life in the mountains is not favourable to fine feeling ;” and 
is not sorry when the time arrives for him to remount another 
coach and start for Virginia City. Revolting as this story is in 
the atrocity of the cruelty of the ‘‘sport’’ and the brutal levity 
of the doctor’s remark, it is a wonderfully striking illustration 
both of the callousness of feeling amongst these wild “ pioneers,” 
and the reckless audacity of imagination which enables every 
Westerner ‘“‘racy of the soil” to express anything and every- 
thing that occurs in some startlingly grotesque form. The 
key-note to half Artemus Ward's humour is to be found in the 
mountain-haunting doctor's application of the word ‘ absorbed,” 
with its accustomed associations of ‘absorbed in reflection,” 
‘* absorbed in the game,” &c., to the dying agonies of a rooster. 
We have no space for further extract, but we can assure our 
readers that a perusal of Mr. Ilingston’s work will give them a 
fresh insight into the eccentricities and pastimes of the people of 
the Far West which they are scarcely likely to obtain elsewhere. 
And it is by no means destitute of more solid information. The 
account of the Mormon industries and civilization, though of 
course not so elaborate as others which have recently appeared, is 
full of facts, and interesting, and brings out at least one striking 
point in Brigham Young's character,—he had the craftiness to be 
very civil to Artemus, in order, probably, to induce him to abandon 
the satire and ridicule which had hit the Mormons so terribly in 
his former work. But Artemus, however, took good care when ill 
not to drink the physic offered him by a Mormon whom he recog- 
nized as chief of the band of Danites, or Destroying Angels, be- 
lieved to execute the vengeance of the Prophet on anyone whom 
it may be desirable to get rid of in a quiet but effectual way. 


M. VICTOR HUGO'S * BY ORDER OF THE KING.”* 
Tue first thing that strikes us in this book is the extraordinary 
English in which it is written. We do not set this down to peculiar 
ignorance or want of skill in the translator; for some things, 
doubtless, he is responsible, for talking about ‘‘ the vesicles of the 
otter,” for instance, and for this sentence, which may be presumed 
to have some meaning in French, but is utterly baffling as it stands: 
“You felt that the man had known the foretaste of evil which is 
the calculation, and the aftertaste which is the zero.” The fact 
is, that M. Victor Hugo’s French demands about as much trouble 
before it can be properly rendered into English as does the Greek 
of Pindar or J2schylus. The work is not absolutely impossible, 
only relatively so when we consider the time and money which 
authors and publishers can afford to expend upon the translation 
of anovel. We make no complaint, therefore, on this score ; but 
only notice the fact that the English exceeds anything that we 
have ever seen, not written by a manifest lunatic, for grotesque- 
ness and absurdity. 

But we have a serious complaint to make against the book. It 
is indecent beyond anything that we have ever read out of classi- 
cal literature. We say indecent, not immoral. We do not accuse 
M. Ilugo of any evil purpose in his close, subtle, and minute 
analysis of Gwyuplaine’s feelings when he is awaking to the sense 
of love. Very possibly it is quite true to nature. ‘I'rue to nature, 
too, though here it is a perverted and corrupted nature, may be 
the account of the thoughts of the strange creature, a sort of virgin 





* By Order of the King: a Romance of English History. 
Translation of M. Victor Hugo's * L’'Homme Qui Rit.” 
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Messalina, whom we have represented to us in the Duchess Josiana. 
We can even acquit of evil, though not so readily, the nude picture 
of the Duchess in her chamber. But that these things are grossly 
indecent ; that they ought never to have been written; that their 
presence in a magazine which probably lies on ordinary drawing- 


room tables, and in volumes which bear on their title-page the | 


name of a respectable firm, is a disgrace to every one concerned in 
publishing them, we do not hesitate to affirm. We say ‘a dis- 
grace,” because there are errors of judgment which are so inexcus- 
able and so injurious in their effect that they merit no less 
emphatic a condemnation. 
know that the indecent is often just as noxious as the immoral. 


A scientific book, for instance, which will be simply instructive to | 


the readers for whom it is intended, may be harmful in the last 
degree to those who find in it what it is not their business to learn. 
This fault, however, is only occasionally manifest; there is 
another that runs through the whole book. Briefly, ‘ this 
romance of English history,” as it is called, represents a state of 
things whoily unlike anything that England could ever have pre- 
sented. M. Hugo is, for all the world, like the ex-Emperor, 
whom he hates so cordially. He makes, or fancies that he has 
made, elaborate preparations, and then throws himself on an 
undertaking for which he ig totally unfit. Ile courts disaster by 
gratuitous audacity, only, happier in this than the unlucky 
Napoleon,—he never discovers that this disaster has overtaken him. 
He might have written even ‘a romance of English history,” and 
escaped conspicuous blunders, had he been content to aim at less. 
But he seeks to overwhelm us with historical and antiquarian 
knowledge, to give us islanders a picture of our country, as it 
existed some hundred and fifty years ago, more minutely accurate 
than we could ever have dreamed of seeing. ‘To this end he makes 
with prodigious industry an enormously large collection of facts. 
Unfortunately he does not know how to put them together. ‘The 
mosaic that he makes of them is a picture monstrous and impos- 
sible in the last degree. We say ‘‘ facts,” and do not doubt that 
he has authority for most of his statements; the great mistake is 
in the use of them; and the result is about as unlike historical 
truth as a number of undoubtedly Ciceronian words put together 
by a blundering school-boy is unlike Ciceronian Latin. Some- 
times, indeed, he makes downright blunders; as when, for 
instance, he talks of a ‘‘ presbyterian chapel of non-jurors;” when 
he says that ‘* Irish and Basque are kindred languages,” it being 
a notorious fact that the Basque has no relationship whatever 
to other European languages; when he writes, “ This [Ugly] Club 
was still in existence in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and Mirabeau was elected an honorary member,” a statement 
which implies an amount of ignorance about Mirabeau which is 
inconceivable in any Frenchman, much more in such an admirer 
of the principles of 1790 as M. Hugo; when he says that the 
Sovereign of England receives for doing nothing £1,250,000 a 
year; when he talks of a Roman amphora having floated about 
for 1,500 years; and declares that the English Barons in 1086 
“laid the foundations of feudality, and its basis was Doomsday 
Book ;” or gives us this very curious reading of English history, 
that “in the War of the Roses the weight of the Lords was 
thrown, now on the side of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
now on the side of Edmund, Duke of York.” This, perhaps, is the 
climax of all. It occurs in the latter part of the third volume, and 
even after reading seven or eight hundred pages of M. Hugo one 
stands aghast at the audacity of a man who writes ‘*a romance of 
English history,” and fancies that John of Gaunt and Edmund 
Duke of York were the rival claimants in the War of the Roses. 
But, as we said before, the greatest blunders are found in the 
monstrous collocations of things which are in themselves true 
enough. ‘There is an instance of this, of trifling importance, but 


Any one with a grain of sense must | 


head, I solemnly promised to be attentive to the nobility; to avoid bad 
company; to excuse, rather than accuse, gentlefolks; and to assist 
widows and virgins, It is I who have the charge of arranging the 
funeral ceremonies of peers, and the supervision of their armorial bear- 
ings. I place myself at the orders of your lordship.’ The first of those 
wearing satin tunics, _having bowed deepty, said,—‘ My lord, I am 
Clarenceaux, Second King-at-Arms of England. I am the officer who 
arranges the obsequies of nobles below the rank of peers. Iam at your 
lordship’s disposal.’ The other wearer of the satin tunic, bowed, and 
| spoke thus,—‘ My lord, Iam Norroy, Third King-at Arms of England, 
Command me.’ The second row, erect and without bowing, advanced a 
pace. The right-hand man said,—‘ My lord, we are the six Dukes-at- 
| Arms of England. Iam York.’ Then each of the heralds, or Dukes- 
at-Arms, speaking in turn, proclaimed his title. ‘I am Lancaster.’—«[ 
| am Richmond.’—'I am Chester..—‘I am Somerset..—‘I am Windsor.’ 
| The coats-of-arms embroidered on their breasts were those of the 
counties and towns from which they took their names. The third rank, 
! dressed in black, remained silent. Garter King-at-Arms, poiuting the 
° P 5 F 5 in 
| out to Gwynplaine, said, —‘ My lord, these are the four Pursuivants-at- 
' Arms. Blue Mantle.’ The man with the blue cape bowed. ‘Ronge 
Dragon.’ He with the St. George inclined his head. ‘ Rouge Croix,’ 
He with the scarlet crosses saluted. ‘ Portcullis.’ He with the sable 
fur collar mado his obeisance.” 
Again, at the beginning of Vol. I. is a list of privileges which are 
said to belong to peers, that is, to peers in the time of Queen 
Anne. It is possible that every one of these privileges may have 
I . . ~g y 
existed at some time, though we do not believe it, but that they 
all existed together and in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
is utterly incredible. The list is too long to quote. Sutlice it to 
say that it includes almost every conceivable immunity and 
impunity. ‘The effect is, of course, to give a very serious misre- 
presentation of English history, to ignore what has been one great 
characteristic of the position of our aristocracy. Privileges they 
have had, and still have; but their safety has been that they have 
not had them in such measure as has roused the popular wrath, 
such popular wrath, for instance, as for this very reason swept 
away the nobility of France. 

As regards its literary merit, the book is certainly below M. 
Ifugo’s usual standard. ‘The story is of the very faintest interest ; 
a few incidents, for the whole tale might be told in twenty pages, 
are overloaded with masses of language, sometimes fine, more often 
bombastic. ‘There is even such proof of a failure of invention as 
is given by a manifest repetition. ‘Those who remember the death 
of the young fisherman in Les Travailleurs du Mer will find it 
almost reproduced in the wreck of the ** hooker,” where the crew are 
swallowed up by the sea without a cry or a struggle, and the old 
man who has been leading their devotions, which M. Hugo has 
compiled out of a polyglot Lord’s Prayer, turns with surprise to 
find himself alone :— 

‘‘He looked down. All their heads were under water. They had let 
themselves be drowned on their knees. The doctor took in his right 
hand the flask which he had placed on the companion, and raised it 
above his head. The wreck was going down. As he sank, the doctor 
murmured the rest of the prayer. Jor an instant his shoulders were 
above water, then his head, then nothing remained but his arm holding 
up the flask, as if ho were showing it to the Infinite.” 

And yet the book has proofs enough of the genius which, how- 
ever great M. Hugo's absurdities, never deserts him for long. ‘Lhe 
description of the corpse on the gibbet, in Vol. I., wholly unnecessary 
as it is to the progress of the story, is unquestionably fine. So is the 
scene genuinely dramatic wherein Ursus sustains the character of 
Gwynplaine, whom he imagines lost, in order to deceive for a time 
the blind Dea who loves him. And isolated sentences which are 
imaginative and poetical frequently meet us. Such sayings as— 
‘blindness is a precipice ;” ‘a kuell is an ugly punctuation in 
space; it breaks the preoccupation of the mind into fuuereal 
paragraphs,” have certainly something effective about them. 
And whatever they are worth, they are heaped together with pro- 
fusion. ‘There is manifestly no limit to M. Hugo's capacity of 
supplying them, But it would take much more than this to re- 
deem the book ; nay, more, every proof that we see of the writer's 





yet typical of its class, in the nickname which is attributed to 
Lord Dayid Dirrymoir. Tom, Jim, and Jack are all undoubted 
nicknames, but who ever heard of their being put together, of a | 
man, in fact, being called ‘Tom-Jim-Jack? ‘The same may be 
said of things of a far more serious kind. It is very likely true 
that Queen Anne was anxious to introduce more ceremony into 
the forms of the House of Lords, and it is also true that there 
are such personages as Garter King-at-Arms, Lyon King-at- 
Arms, as Lancaster Herald, Richmond Herald, and so on. But 
who can believe in such a scene as this ?— 


“The person clothed in velvet, quitting his place in the ranks, bowed 
to the ground before Gwynplaine, and said,—' My Lord Vermain Clan- 
charlie, I am Garter, Principal King-at-Arms of England. I am the 
officer appointed and installed by his grace the Duke of Norfolk, here- 
ditary Earl Marshal. I have sworn obedience to the king, peers, and 
knights of the Garter. The day of my installation, when the Earl 


power inakes us feel more plainly the duty of saying as frankly as 
possible that By Order of the King or the Mun with a Grin is in 
the highest degree mischievous and absurd, and unfit for the 
reading of decent aud sensible people. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Tur Contemporary, as at present managed, seems likely to run 
its rivals, the half-crown monthlies hard. It addresses, of course, 
a somewhat graver class, but the absence of a story is to many 
minds, a positive relief; they weary so of snippets of second-rate, 
or even first-rate novels; the attention paid to theology is in har- 
mony with a taste of the day, and the papers on politics, science, 
and literature are frequently among the best published in London 
periodicals. ‘Ibis month the number contains at least five good 





Marshal of England anointed me by pouring a goblet of wine on my 


papers. We dissent from every third sentence in Mr. Ludlow’s 
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& Europe and the War,” and repudiate most determinately his 
plan for securing the Continent, but his paper isa perfect mine 
of information and suggestive ideas. Ie probably, though we do 
not say certainly, exaggerates the danger to Europe involved in 
the rise of Germany to her supremacy —for when all is 
sail, Germany is less strong in relation to other Powers than 
France was in 1808—and he takes too little account of the special 
character of the German weapon, a citizen army, not an army of 
mere soldiers, but his account of the pressure which will be felt 
by every minor power is accurate and important. We are, how- 
ever, somewhat surprised by his proposed remedy. The neutraliza- 
tion of powers like Denmark and Holland against a power like 
Germany is quite impossible unless Engiand re-organizes herself, 
and might be impossible then, if Austria, as seems likely, 
ranges herself by the side of the new Empire, and we are 
not yet clear as to the morality of the device. Has any people 
a clear right to be exempted from national responsibilities and yet 
to remain a nation? ‘The vie Luxembourgeoise—a very extreme 
instance, we admit—does not seem to us likely to benefit humanity, 
or deepen its reservoir of resources, or increase its faculties of pro- 
gress ; and to incur enormous obligations, and risk serious blows to 
our own capacity of performing our first task—the ploughing up 
and resowing of the civilizations of the East—for a doubtful end, 
seems to us not right. We had much rather fight Germany for 
the independence of Iolland, than contract to fight her to make 
Holland neutral; and as to neutralizing Savoy and Nice, that 
js merely to help in the great spoliation of France. It 
sould be better, as well as nobler, to help France at once, 
at any risk, than to assist in creating little Mediterranean States 
full of populations which need, above all things, big politics to 
keep their social life sweet. A pretty sort of an exaggerated 
Albambra Nice would be if left to itself, with no national life, no 
military training, and no fierce House of Savoy to utilize its 
dest men. Every word of this article, however, is worth 
reading; and so is Professor Iluxley’s paper on “Coal,” Mr. 
Innes’ account of Mr. Gladstone in transition; and, in a very 
different way, Mr. Helps’ conversation on the War, which 
last has many more bright ideas and much less gelatinous 
talkee-talkee than he always vouchsafes to his readers when he 
adopts this unmanageable and to us somewhat wearisome form 
of essay. Professor Iluxley’s point is that coal really consists of 
two constituents, charcoal—that is, the stems and leaves of trees 
reduced to their carbon—and coal proper, which is composed 
mainly, if not entirely, of the accumulation of “the sporangia 
and spores of certain plants, many of which were closely allied to 
the existing club mosses.” ‘The spores of the plants which grew 
upon dead forest trees, the latter forming the clay beds between 
the seams, were shed in huge masses upon the leaves and stems 
which make up the charcoal in our coal. It is notable that 
American coal is not formed of spore cases to such an extent as 
English coal, but of stems and leaves. ‘The time occupied in either 
case must have been almost inconceivable, say, as an absolute 
minimum, 6,000,000 years, during all which period—a period the 
mind does not in the least grasp, though it can express it in 
figures—the types of the plants engaged have scarcely perceptibly 
varied. Mr. Innes’ paper cannot be further compressed, being, 
as it is, an over-condensed and therefore slightly heavy, but still 
lucid account of Mr. Gladstone’s transition from the theory that 
he Church needs to be governed by a caste, to the theory he 
now obviously holds, that in ecclesiastical as in civil matters the 
governed have a moral right to a share in government, a theory 
in the end inevitably fatal to sacerdotalism of every kind. The 
main basis of Mr. Innes’ argument, with most of which we 
cordially agree, is Mr. Gladstone's half-forgotten letter to Bishop 
Skinner on the * Function of Laymen in the Church,” published 
in 1852, and well worth the study of everyone who watches the 
progress of that strangely powerful, but unrestful mind. ‘The 
paper on Arbitration and Conciliation will probably not be read 
just at present, when minds are distracted by the imposing spec- 
tacles presented on the Continent, but all who desire to know the 
subject may study Mr. Potter with advantage. 


The only objection we should be disposed to raise against the | 


Contemporary Review is a tone of didacticism which runs through 
it, and for which we cannot easily account. ‘The articles are not 
dull, and their writers are not arrogant, but nevertheless, the 
Review has occasionally a tone which irritates while it repels 
the ordinary reader. We imagine that the cause of this 
is the publication of the writers’ names. Every man who 
writes a paper with his name attached is apt to yield 
unconsciously to the influence of a supposed continuity 
of thought,—to start, in other words, from the stand-point, 


which his friends know him to assume, but which his readers do 
not understand. For example, Dr. G. A. Jacob holds certain 
definite, and it may be quite accurate, opinions. He thinks it sur- 
plusage to defend or explain them, and starts away in an article 
on the Christian Ministry with this sentence, —‘ ‘The Apostles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ having received from him a divine commis- 
sion, with full power and authority to found and organize the 
Christian Church, our first consideration respecting the Christian 
Ministry must be to learn from the New ‘Testament what they 
ordered or sanctioned for this important purpose ; and the opinions 
or practices of later times must be approved or oondemned accord- 
ing as they harmonize with the apostolic institution, or are irre- 
concilable with it.” All very true, may be, but the proposition 
is a very great one, and to have it stated like a geometrical 
axiom frets even those who believe it till they are half indisposed 
to continue reading. ‘The defect is one of form only, and is, 
perhaps, inherent in the individualized character of the papers 
which make up the review, but it is one which we should be glad 
to see corrected. It has the effect of the queer practice kept up 
in the 7imes for so many years, of always “leading up” to the 
subject of every article. ‘There is no particular objection to lead- 
ing up, yet the practice probably does more to limit the in- 
fluence of a Times’ leader than any mistakes the paper may 
occasionally make. With a little less dogmatism and a little more 
“go,” the Contemporary Review, the only monthly published in 
England without a story, might be a great success. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—>— 

Lhe Queen's Tuxes. By John Noble. (Uongmans.)—“ It is not,” 
says Mr. Noble in his preface, “the intention of this work to advocate 
either of these systems of taxation [direct and indirect], but to presont 
a record of facts which will enable its readers to judge for themselves 
of the merits of the controversy.” Ile is ready to allow, however, that 
his conclusions have been influenced by the opinions he himself enter- 
Our chief complaint against him is that he does not know quite 
Ile quotes as an axiom of the science Adam 


tains. 
clearly what he wants. 
Smith’s dictum that “each subject should contribute according to his 
ability,” but seems, a few pages further on, to complain that the opera- 
tive who consumes tobacco cannot bo called “ an untaxed working-man.” 
But why should he be “ untaxed,” if Adam Smith is right? The truth is, 
that Mr. Noble's opinion that indirect taxation is very costly and waste- 
ful is quits right; and the facts that he accumulates to make out his 
point, though useful in their way, are scarcely needed, What we do 
need is an intelligible practical substitute. At present, we can hardly 
do better than make the stool, to use Mr. Lowe's expressive simile, stand 
on all its legs. If you could get income-tax from those who earn weekly 
wages, one leg would bo strong enough. 

Schooled with Briars: a Story of To-Day. (Tinsloy.)—In an 
incautious moment we gave this story, not having looked beyond the 
title, which seemed to savour of a high morality, to a young lady to 
read, and were very properly rebuked for doing so. We make the best 
amends wo can by strongly recommending young ladies, and wo should 
not bo far wrong if we said readers in general, to avoid it. It relates 
the adventures of two heroes. One of them is a harmless person 
enough, who makes a Parliamentary success, for which our previous 
notion of his capacity scarcely prepared us, becomes a prosperous 
gentleman, and duly marries the lady of his love. Tho other is a most 
objectionable young man, an impudent and heartless profligate, for 
whom from first to last it is impossible to feel anything but contempt 
and disgust. Still more objectionable, if possible, is the young woman 
whom he makes his mistress, and who yields herself to him with the 
most iitmodest readiness. She, of course, is deserted, vows vengeance, 
and in some sort obtains it, becomes a nun, and dies in the odour of 
sanctity. Ho is dismissed by the lady to whom ho is engaged, travels 
for a year about the world, arrives at the convent just in timo to seo the 
funeral of the new saint, then goes home, and is duly forgiven and 
married. But as for his being “schooled with briars,” we seo no traco 
of such discipline. In fact, the book is a very foolish, feeble rendering 
of an old story, which may be told, we do not deny, to good purpose, 
but which, as we have it here, without a gleam of ability, does nothing 
but disgust. 

Life and Sport in South-Eastern Africa, By Charles Hamilton, 





(Chapman and Hall.)—A thoroughly genuine book this is, sometimes 
almost offending the reader by the thoroughness with which the writer 
enters into the savage life which he describes, and by its appearance of 
Wo say “ writer,” but Mr. Hamilton has 


rebellion against civilization. 
not condescended to earn that title; he has allowed his friends to tako 
| down his narratives of travel and hunting and to give them to the public. 


They are quite worth the trouble. It is evident that few men see so 


| much of the countries which they describe as Mr. Hamilton has done; 
| among other things, he made himself into a Kaffir, donned the buffalo 
| robe, with what may ba described as an under-clothing of red paint. 
The observations of life and manners which he made under these cir- 
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cumstances seem to us especially valuable. Notably good is his descrip- 
tion of a Kaffir wedding. And his estimate of the Kaffir character, 
though perhaps influenced by a bias against civilization, seems reasonable 
and just. He has, we observe, a very low estimate of the missionaries, an 
opinion to which we are not inclined to attach much importance. We 
should say, judging, of course, entirely from this book, that he has not the 
qualifications that enable him to form a trustworthy estimate; that he 
is, in fact, both ignorant and indifferent. It is quite possible, at the 
same time, that he may be right when he says that they live too much 
apart from the people, are too much wedded to the customs of civilized 
life. But if he thinks little of the missionaries, he has a very high opinion, 
on the other hand, of another creature, also the subject of much con- 
trovorsy, and that is the lion. He deserves, ho thinks, the royal rank 
which has been assigned to him. For any sportsmen that may wish 
to follow in Mr. Hamilton’s steps there is abundant information, and on 
the whole an encouraging prospect. Among other things, the fishing is 
said to be extraordinarily good, and our author is good enough to recom- 
mend South Africa, on account of the abundance of food thus easily 
procured, to literary men with large families. Altogether we can re- 
commend the book heartily to our reader. We cannot forbear to quote 
one of its incisive sentences, a description of the mental attitude of a 


Coolie: “he belioves in nothing, cares for nothing, and fears everything.” 
Janie. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd. 2 vols. (Chapman and 


Hall.)—We have a pleasant recollection of Mrs. Chetwynd's former tale, 
“ Mademoiselle D'Estanville,” a sketch of French life, showing no little 
humour and pathos. In Junie we are takon to a different, perhaps not 
to so attractive a scene. Thero is less gaiety and sunshine; the humour 
is broader, but not so effective (we find nothing so good as the old servant 
in the French story); in pathos the story matches its predecessor. The 
old minister gradually growing blind, and finding a comfort in his violin, 
which in old days the rigid propriety of his elders had forbidden, but 
which in the time of his darkness they have not the heart to keep 
from him, is a peculiarly touching sketch. The hero is a weak 
fool, whom it makes one angry to read about, and the cause 
of all the trouble; the beautiful Sybil is one of the irresistible 
charmers whom the ladies, with a certain pride of sex, are so fond of 
representing, but about whom the male mind is obstinately incre- 
dulous. Woe can recommend the novel to our readers; it is, anyhow, 
quite free from any attempt to secure an interest inan illicit way; yet it 
is not, to say the least, an improvement on the earlier work. Critics are 
quite as tired of talking of a“ falling-off " as authors must be of hearing 
the words; but wo cannot help saying that there is less of careful work 
here than there should be, less than is required to win the place among 
novelists which we believe Mrs, Chetwynd is capable of reaching. 


The Ocean Telegraph to India. By J. ©. Parkinson. (Blackwood.) 
—This is a narrative of the successful laying down of the telegraphic 
cable between Bombay and Suez, a cable upwards of four thousand 
statute miles in length. The work was accomplished in tho main by the 
Great Eastern, though for the latter part of the route, the Red Sea, 
smaller vessels had to be employed. Mr. Parkinson accompanied the 
expedition, and gives a lively narrative of his experiments. There were 
times when the operation became very exciting, as, for instance, when 
the cable in one tank had been all laid, and the paying-out from the 
other had to begin; when the ends had to be taken on shore; when 
that carried by one ship had to be spliced with that carried by another ; 
and, above all, when the cable broke and had to be grappled for. There 
are some amusing sketches of manners and good stories, though for one 
of the best of these we suspect a Western origin, where the Cairo donkey- 
boy recommends his animal with ths words, ‘‘ Try him, master; him 
Christian donkey ; he never go down on his knees !” 

Petronel. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—We were pre- 
judiced against this novel by the very strange English which we met 
with in the earlior pages. For instance, we have, “ Dr. Ford know that 
none of the reasons wore emergent which had taken him abroad, but he 
did not complain because he had personified himself with all the duties” 
of his profession. We fancy that the book does not amend much in this 
respect as it goes on, but the reader will not be so much inclined to 
notice the fault. The truth is, that he will probably feel interested in 
the story, and not care much about faults in the telling of it. For it is 
an interesting story, and, questions of style apart, is skilfully handled. 
The plot is old enongh ; a man, middle-aged, or what seems middle-aged 
to the young, falls in love with a ward who is some twenty years younger 
than himself, struggles against the passion, and yields to it. But the 
old materials are put together well; the middle-aged guardian is a fine 
fellow, really like a man, a praise which we cannot always bestow upon 
the masculine portraits of our lady novelists, and “Petronel,” the 
young ward, is a lively and pleasing young person. The tale has some 
defects ; the whole episode of the sham father is somewhat absurd, and 
the hero, Dr. Ford, is certainly quite right when he feels a certain 
impropriety in falling in love with the daughter of the woman who had 
once promised to marry him and then had proved false. This might 
easily have been avoided. The relationship need not have been made 
quite so close. As it is, it is almost revolting, and does something to 
spoil what is, on the whole, an agreeable and well-told tale. 

Beauty Talbot. By Percy Fitzgerald. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—We have 
always thought there was something unpleasant, we had almost said 











repulsive, about Mr. Fitzgerald’s novels. But his earlier works had a 
certain force about them, which has of late been rapidly diminishing, and 
which now is reduced almost to nothing. There is some cleverness cer- 
tainly in the extreme ingenuity with which material very near indeed to 
nothing at all is spun out, but our admiration for this is soon exhausted, 
and then the emptiness of the whole thing is utterly wearisome. 
Beauty Talbot is an empty-headed, shallow-hearted fop, with some 
artistic tastes which do not imply much culture, but give him a sort of 
superficial attractiveness. About this creature cortain women have a 
great battle; and the interest of the story, such as it is, consists in 
the suspense in which the reader is kept whether the lawful wife will 
retain him or the rival carry him off. There is no question of his going 
off; and certainly the utter feebleness of the man, enlivened only bya 
certain spiteful obstinacy, is given with some ability. And then we see 
how the daughter, a very insipid inyéaue, comes in and helps the right 
side. She, too, has alover who promises to be as great a fool as “ Beauty * 
himself, Altogether the drama is a very dreary affair,—petty actors, 
petty interests, and next to no plot. 

Physiological Essays. By Robert Bird, M.D. (Triibner.)\—Dr. Bir@ 
would not, we suppose, resent being described as an extreme materialist ; 
but then, as our readers know very well, tho materialism of the present 
8 practically very far removed from, though it may be theatrically near to, 
the materialism of the past. It does not pretend to deny or to ignore 
the supreme importance of moral and intellectual action, but finds its 
satisfaction in connecting it with certain physical processes. That 
every thought, for instance, is preceded by, and in a sense results from, 
a certain physical action of the brain, may or may not be truo; but ag 
long as we get a right estimate put on each thought, we have no par- 
ticular interest—interest, we mean, as connected with these moral and 
spiritual truths which wo hold to be supreme—in either affirming or 
Setting aside his philosophical theories, Dr. Bird appears to 
be a careful and ingenious observer of facts. The first of his four 
articles, on “ Drink-Craving,” is peculiarly interesting. It contains, 
among other things, a discussion of some newly suggested remedies for 
the morbid condition which is described by this name, and also a 
detailed plan for the establishment of a hospital for those so afflicted, 
for the benefit of the European soldiers in India, Fow things of the 
kind could be more useful. Tho strength of the army is peculiarly 
affected by this evil, and it is well known that disoases specially 
common in the Indian climate, diarrhea and dysentery, are among the 
most active of the predisposing causes. Tho other essays are ontitled 
“ Differences of Men,” “ Idiosyncrasy,” and ‘On the Orign of Disease.” 

Lizzie Wentworth. By Benjamin Wilson, M.A. (Virtue.)—This is 
another foolish story about what is called seduction. The young woman 
who is here represented as a victim was, it is evident, perfectly well able 
to take caro of herself, and, whatever we may think of her profligate 
lover, deserves no pity if she failed to do so. Tho plain truth is that 
Lizzie Wentworth wanted to secure a husband above her rank, thought 
a promise a sufficient price for her shame, and was deceived; sold 
herself, in fact, for nothing, but still sold herself. It is best to speak the 
plain truth in these mattors. If such books as these do anything except 
disgust, they do mischief. Mr. Wilson means to represent his heroine 
as an injured innocent, who suffered a grievous wrong which society 
ought to redress. Society would find itself involved in troubles tenfold 
worse than it has at present, if it could be induced by such theorizers 
to put a reward on immodesty and Rage. 


denying it. 
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Clarke (C.), Caleraft’s Confessions, Cr 8V0 ....ce.ccceoceessecsossessesseseereeees (Farrah) 1/0 
Concordance to the Christian Year, feap Svo . (Parker & Co.) 7 6 
Creasy (Sir E.), History of England, vol 2, 800 ......-+:.secceeseseeceeseeeeeees (Walton) 12 6 
De Liefde (J.), Walter's Escape; or, the Capture of Breda (Hodder& Stoughton) 3/6 
English Painters of the Present Day, with 12 Autotypes, 4to ........-.0006 (Seeley) 21/0 
Ewing (J. H.), The Brownies, and other Tales, royal 16mo......... (Bell & Daldy) 5/0 
Eyre (Sir V.), A Fortnight’s Tour among French Ambulances (Clowes & Sons) 1/0 
Fairy Mary's Dream, royal Svo ... - (Groombridge) 6 0 
Flower Emblems, or the Seasons « ...(Seeley) 12/6 
Gillmore (P.), A Hunter's Adventures in the Great We st & Blackett) 15/0 
Ginsburg (C. D.), The Moabite Stone, a Facsimile, 4to (Longman) 10,6 
Hamerton (P. G.), The Unknown River, an Etcher's Voyage of Discovery, _— 

SED) BVO. .cscovessvsoversorescessovsncoasonovesosuogestecsssocoosesbensensssseosoosssencenses (Seeley) 15/0 
Horace: Satires and Epistles in Rhythmic Prose, by R. Millington (Longman) 6/6 
Horace in Rhythmic Prose, by Millington,—Satires, 4s; Ep istles ...(Lopgman) 3/6 
Hymns for Experienced Christians, royal I6M0  ....sccscceseeeeeseesseees (Goodwin) 2/6 
Irons (W. J.), Christianity as Taught by St. Paul,—Bampton Lectures 1870, 

DITA. cnisinnncvnwisesipigsonnsebanctansaeamvipselnubeskbienoe cseencntniovaienouetel (Parker & Co.) 14/0 
Jarmain ((4.), Systematic Course of Qualitative Aualysis, 8vo ......... (Longman) 1 bd 
Kingsley (H.), Madile. Mathilde, a Novel, l2mo .... ..(Bradbury & Evans) 2 5 
Little Re deap, a Tale for Boys, ISM0  ........ecceseeeeeeee (R. T. 8.) 16 
Marsh (L.), A Book about Shams of the Great French Revolution(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland and Italy, by C. C. Pyne, 4to(Bell & Daldy) 42/0 
Night Hours of the Church, vol. 1, Cr SV0.......cccccsssssosssssorcessesessesecsses (Hayes) 76 
O'Flanagan (J. R.), Lives of the Lord Chancellors of [reland, 2 vols (Longman) 36/0 
Paterson (W.). Practical Statutes of Session 1870, 12M0 .......csceeceereeseees (Cox) 12/6 
Pears (S. A.). Sundays at Schoo!, Sermons iu Repton Chapel, 12mo (Hatchard) 4/6 
Picture (The) Gallery of the Nations, er 4to (R. T. 8. 6/0 
Prosser (Mrs.), Original Fables, cr Svo 48 
Robertson (J.). The Finding of the Book, an Essay, er 8yo 2/0 
Scott (Sir W.), Lord of the Isles,,.........c.csccsreereerserescesssarsereeses a & Co.) 12/0 
Scott (Sir W.), Miscellaneous Works, Roxburgh — vi 25 and 26, 

DENI. oricecssevioniatecnsajurincsovineincepusewmmomopanecsonsevotnsoves -&C, ‘Bl ack)—each 3/6 
Scott (Si verley Novels, Centenary Edition, the soiots (A.&C. Black) 3/6 
Soares (G. de M. ), Sketches on the Wing, Cr SVO_ .......0006 ececccsceescoree (Stanford) 6/0 
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kee’ Pencil, iMp BVO ....ceceeeseeeseeees (R.T.S.) 80 5 Virgir i sagen oon 
3 h Pictures drawn with Pen and Pence , imp : seee 5 | Virgil's Bucolics, translated with Notes by Millington, 12mo .........(Lo 50 
Storer (HL) Cyclopedia of Quantitative Chemical Analysis, pt. 1, roy 8vo(Spon) 7/6 | Wardlaw (G.), Leading Christian Svideusen, cr ie hepeeneninn : eosced (T. ¢ T. Clark) 4 3 

Stretton (Hesba), David Lloyd's Last Will. (Low & Co.) 6 Weatherly (F. E.), Muriel the Sea-King’s Daughter, and other Pooms, 
Swinglehurst (H.), Notes from the Continent, or none = Eos, nae 12mo ne (T. Shrimpton & Son) 5/0 

22.70, CE SVO.ceccecceceeeversesseseessnseeserseererscassersesracssseecen Seton ackenzie) 30 | What is T F< Race Oe easeeseeseees SA ge ; : 

Tecpan cArthur), Life of, with Preface by Newman Hall, er wer & 0a) 7/6 | —— : oo — ees beneind. impenet amet covceceeceel Wy MAND a 
ings from the Church's Year, er Svo (Parker & Co.) 60 —_ " ceded: Seth ee Wits. Mii 
Teachings The Tientsin Massacre, feap 8vo “(i “Biackwood & Sons) 26 ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 
Thoughts in Verse, by S. Gi. HL, CF 8VO ...cereereeseeees (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 16 street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
omp°ndium of Modern Roman Law, 8vo...(Butterworth) 140 | MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 


Tomkin and Jencken C 


(R.T.S) 2/6 de RIMINI"). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, 1s. 





Violet Fletcher's Home Work, fcap 8vo 

















, ——_———_—_ 


COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR,} ° x"): 2228"" 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 1836), 


has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless restrictions. 


The ‘‘ Proposal Form’’ is most simple in its terms. 

The Policies are ‘‘Indisputable,’’ that is, free from future challenge. 

The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 

The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 members of 


the Legal Profession. 


Nine-Tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 


Unreserved information on all points, on application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
TABLE JELLIES and CREAMS, 

In pint and quart bottles, ready for immediate use. 
CALVES’ FEET, ORANG, LEMON, NOYEAU, MADEIRA, 
VANILLA, &e. 

Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 13 Trinity 
street, London, S8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
ased so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lasenby.” 

















ae —EPPS'S COCOA.— 
Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled— 
JAMES EPPS and “. _— eopathic Chemists, 
zondon. 


N EVENING DRINK—CACAOINE. 
Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall into 
powder, and this powder is Cacavine. Cacaoine con- 
tains neither sugar nor any other admixture whatever. 
Cacavine makes one of the lightest, thinnest of warm 
drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use in the 
later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the 
ingenious method by which the oil is removed, pre- 
serves all the fine natural flavour of cacao nibs. 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Hommopathic Chemists, 
London. 
TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
, AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 








Sold in bottles, 3s, each ; also 5s, 7s. 6d 15s. oh, | : 
3s. $ 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s, each, | oftice, Piccadilly. 


including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
France tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel passage, 93 Upper Thames street, London. 


7 ORMS in DOGS are promptly 
mf removed by one dose of NALDIRE’'S POW- 
DERS, which at the same time give tone to the | 
Stomach and produce first-rate condition in Dogs. 
Price 2s, 3s Gd, and 58 per packet, of all Chemists, and 
of BARCLAY and SONS, 95 Farringdon street, London. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
. so abiane. - ai rege af IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
XYGENATED WATER holds in MEAT.—FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element CAUTION. — Require Baron Liebig’s signature on 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative every Jar and Tin 
draught, and from its special action on food during the < - ae = 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly | _5-!b Tins supplied in enormous quantities to both 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. French and German troops in the field, and this size 
specially recommended to Relief Committees. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. - 
we x ’ > i ‘a . 
[ ESNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, LEAR COMPFLEXIONS 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have s f onan hich a the t “ lelici — andl 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best | 5VAP Tablet, w g te oe ee 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- . ~ 2 - 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild = : Fg die Saeed Se ase ——— 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted | 54 by Chemists, Os aa SteRSRSSERER, 2S 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. een oe cai 
SINNEVORD and OO, Chanice, 199 Wow Bena | “eX Ce soetes See meme cnceh Tat 
treet, London; 2 Chemi LCS reer : 
street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout | pA NISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
a ee in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
UCCESSFUL and POPULAR | 8peedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d, 
3) REMEDY.—The Medical Profession recommend | #¢%t by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 243 High 
the use of MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE | #9lbora, London, and all Chemists. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





























in cases of Indigestion. Sold in Bottles and Boxes ‘IT + Ww ‘ : 
from 2s 6d by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the AIR-CURLING F LUID, 248 High 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124) 3 Holborn, London. —ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
Southampton row, Russell square, London. FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemens’ Hairimmediately 

itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. eeasice teat = EES 
Vy JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER VREY HAIR, 248 High Tlolborn, 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Modical London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | a perfect colour immediately itis used. Lt is permanent, 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel |! and perfectly natural in effect. Price 38 6d, sent by 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- —__—— ———— 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease ot Holborn, London—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be | TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck 
woru during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d gent 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tlt) forwarded by | por 54 stamps Had of all Chemists . 


post, on the circumference of the body two iuches below ———— 
AIR COLOUR WASI.—By damp- 


the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. | ing the head with this beautifully perfumed 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, Is. | Wasa, in two days the hair assumes its original colour, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. | and remains so by an occasional using. 103 6d, sent 











| Astnma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
| most eminent may be seen. Sold in boxes, Is 1}d, and 


Umbilical ditto, 423 and 52s 6d; postage, ls 10d. Post- | for stamps. ALEX. RUSS, 243 High Hvlborn, 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- | London, aud all Chemists. 


a MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
PLASTIC SPUCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, WORLD'S 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and al! cases of > ze) —_— »>PeQINR 
WEAK NESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, | if AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, | will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price | youthful colour and beauty, — 
45 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 4 ee cause my od to grow on a Spots. 
‘ Swine ES eye a T will promote luxuriant growth. 
Se a Se ee FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
ST a Be oe ee THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff, 
IT contains neither vil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


” EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 


are daily recommended for Coughs, Colds, 


tins, 28 9d each, by all Druggists, &c., aud wholesale, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 





“LA SILENCIEUSE” SEWING MACHINE, 


(At 210 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.), IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
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BROWN 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM 


IS GENUINE. 





~—— 


AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDIN 


STONAL 


PROF E 


N THE 


TES 


‘G UPO 


RECOMMENDATION OF 


STIMONIAL-WRITERS, 








SAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (issued Monthly, post-free). 
and Executors.—Messrs. SUARP a 


Trustees, Investors, 


CARRIAGE ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
ST. MICHAEL'S HOUSE, HILL, LONDON, E.c. 


CAPITAL, , £10, 000 


CORN 


‘his Company Insures Carriages of 
against accidents of all kinds, flre ex 
The liability to damag 
causes, incurred hy vehic 

known to be most considerable: 
has been established for the purpos 
owners of Carrisges the means of 
the losses occasioned by the above-mentioned contin- 
gencies and whi *n entail such heavy outlays 
to owners of this description of property. 

The advantages offered to insurers combine a low 
scale of premiums, together with a prompt and 
liberal settlement of all claims for loss and damage, 


" every description 

pted. 

zo from collision and other 

every kind. well 
and this Company 

e of affording to 
Insuring against 





‘les of is 














*h so oft 


RATES OF INSURANCE. 


Carriages, &c., not exceeding £24 in value, 5s per annum, 
” a) = 10s 
” ” n 75 ‘ los ” 
100 aa 20 


Carriages of ~—s value, in proportion hereto 
. R. EAMES, Managing Director. 


O RIENTAL BANK COR POR ATION, 
? Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 







bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madra is, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, mnghai, Sydne: ‘y, and 
Yokohama, on terms whic ascertuined at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 





of travellers by th 1¢ overland route. 
They undertake the age 


India, the purchase and sal 


mnected with 
1 and other 











rities, the custody of the same 
. dividends, pay, pensions, & 
of remittances between the above 
enc ie 
Thes y also receive de posits of £199 and upwards for 






fixed periods, the t ascertained 

on application at the 
Office hours, 10 to 3: 
Threadnee al e street, 


| TO INVESTORS. 


for which may be 


e 


tturdays, 10 to 2, 
Loadon, 1370, 




















Sharebrokers, 33 Poultry, 


nd CO., 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1817. 
| ETPERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit for tixed periods, the terms 





for which may be ascertained at the Odices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


; eedheneteanees LIFE LNSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Carer OFFrice—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
BRANCH Or FICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, Loudon, 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2.750,000; and in respect of Annuities ouly 
£656 per anuum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, ouly £75,090 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


AGP £2 KRikhnui D 
has been paid by the 
KALLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
CIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, a Walking, Hunting, &c.) 


23 ilsures 


rates and 


N 


AC 


£1,090 





An Annual Payment of £5 to 4 
at Death, and au allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for injury. 


A Bonus to all Policry-holders of five years’ standing 








has been declured, payable in and after is7L. 

For particulars apply to the > Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, tu the Loual Agents, or at the Oftices, 64 
Cornhill, and 10 Regent stre ondon. 


eV ILLIAM J. 
MPERFECTYT DIGESTION 


VIAN, Secretary. 


and ASSIMILATION, CONSUMPTION and 
WASTING, 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most poteut 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 


and 
also 


kuown for effecting the tod Liver Oil, 
— uting navsea when taking while they 
efticiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of nume medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 





rous 




















Dividends 10 to 20 
per Cent. y% tees 


It is a Safe ~ Reliable Guide for Capitalists, Shareholders, 
Lond n, 


E.C. 
ypOY AL 


Es tablished 1852. 
POLY TECILN LC.—The 


RR 














PRAEGER FAMILY give their Refined CON 
CERTS daily at half-past 3 and 3.—Professor Pepper 
exhibits, daily at quarter to 4 and quarter past 7, the 
effects and describes the vario odes of ¢.usi 
| GHOSTS of human bein ; 


crawl, leap, and dauce 


shows the latest novel 
produced on the sereea 
from a popular Opera 


whole Is, 
TOTICE.—KINAILAN’S 

iN WHISKY DEPOT 
KINAHAN and Co. have REMOY 

and spac ivus prenii ses, No. 6A GRE 


LL. 


ED to their new 
AT TITCHFIELD 


| prs te OXE “ORD STREET, leading from Margaret 
it street, and Market street, Oxford street, 
KINAHAN'S. LL. WHISKY, —This fam us and most 








us ol i me ‘llow spirit 


del ' very 
CRE. IRISH WiISKIES, 


AM OF 
in quility unrivatled, perfectly pare, aud more whole- 
some than the tinest Cognac Brandy. 
Can be obtained all over the kingdom, in the well- 


vr in bond for ex- 
Wholesale Agents to 
and Dealers in 


ealed and labelled bottle 
portation at the London Docks. 
Messrs. Bass, Guinness, and Younger, 
Foreign Wines and Spirits, 


known 





Sherries.—T. O. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 
90, 922 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1, Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s — No, 2. Old Cognac 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 


AUSTRALIAN WINES, 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED, 

Cusurpassed for quality and ch 
LEIGH & APPS SMITH, 

AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS 
150 Fenchurch street, London, E.C. 


supness. 











j UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largert holders of Whis yin the w an, Their 
Vi d tri 1 Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to Fi th Brandy. Supplic 1 in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota 
tions on applicati to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
KR mm Lrish Distil 8, Bell or at their London 

rand W.C 


Ollices, 4 Beaul rt Building s, Strai 





YNABRIEL’S CE sAEBRATED 
X had Fe hor Al bonged LNSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH 




















iota. ° ; SS SAVORY ont BOOSS, Ie k New Bond apt London, Sold by Ciemists and Perfumers, and by the 
AVINGULON and P E NNI NGTON’S and all Chemists —Novre “Savory and Moore's name Manufacturer 
_4 MONTILLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- and trade-murk ou each bottle, Messrs. GABRIE t blishe q 1815 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British md Fore gu Maewoe ce = 64 Ludgaie hill, Cit hi » 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, & with an OL s OWA AY’SOIN IMEN UC & PILLS. Where they practise their unig un of painless 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from lv to ears of hard work, in spite of endless oppo- dentistry 
20 per cent. nu he ive at length enabled the discoverer yilace — al as iat es “= — 
G. LAVIN Nand A, PENNIN ti] incedl his “— ritorious and ever useful reme Ww i - the » GABRIEL'S CORALITE pte i PASTE, 
street, London, E.C. reach of all persons who are unfortunately a ict sd by For cleansin p and impr c 1g - Ys t imparting 
bad healt! id internal eauses which | & 24tural redness to the gum Pi Ls 
“ ggemente FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | derang : disease ate re son fp GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 
street and Charing cross, London.—Established | $4 2vsreom pUPyns Preparavons. 1 pronared from a recipe as her Majesty 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settiem lnsur- | external al tens and preserves the 1 nd imparts a 
ances effected in all paris of the world rexpaeo tile delicious fragrance to the breath. Vi Is Gd 
GEV. W. I ELL, § | “ah Xin Th palaces 
: as baie ac aes GABRIEL’ 8 PREPARE il "TTA PERCHA 
TILE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and Ashgate ENAMEL, i ppingd it nders the teett 
GLOBE [INSURANCE COMPANY | eal ae ity rient sound and useft Wi oY las ym. Vi Is Gd. 
Orrices:—1 Dale rect, I erpool; Coruhi l, and : fi - GABRIEL S OSTEO-ENAM! STOPPING, 
Charing Cross, London, \ ORE CURES of ASPUMA and | For preserving trout wi y remain white 
At the ANNUAL MEETING, 1 1 February 25, i COUGHS 1 Dr. LOCUCK'’S PULMONIC | andastirmas the t ri il preparation 
1870, the Report of the D rs fur the year Isov WALERS From er, ©. ¢ is, Chem Brettell | restores front teeth and preven os. 
showed threat : | wbridge:—Seve hay iken them for | — 
= ~ PEAS WOTG. vscicsesisiossersicciceesvs LYGIG | Wm 1 wud every case they have had GABRIEL'S ODONTAL! Rr. 
‘The New Life Promiums £24,089and 2720 | the d i efi iu my ium, they surpass any- | TI rated mouth wash i hing; it 
Th pc pe L21 | ¢ rtheat has been red t public rhey give r the gui nud t 1 injuri 
The Invested Funds ...... GET.) inctant onlin? to all disord 6 breath and lungs. | ous secrotions, Six norm epee Price 5s 
UGUs!1 3 IENDRIKS A Becca tis I}d per box by ) : Gabriel tuothbrush, ls, Ask for Spl — 1s 


a ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 
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SERVICE of INDIA. 
INDIA OFFICE, 18th October, 1870. 
Numerous complaints having been made by the 
- yung men intending to come forward as 
France of the hardship 


APOE OERVICE for the FOREST I OND 
4 


parents of ye me A 
jidates for training In 


~aATC 

aed by the suddenness of the announcement contin- 
ing the examination in November next to those ac- 
ng 


ainted with the German language,— 
quae Se hereby given, that an EXTRA EXAMI- 
NATION will be holden for the selection of TukeE 
Candidates for the FRENCH TRAINING (sHovLp so 
MANY BE FOUND COMPETENT), EARLY IN THE YEAR 
1371, of which due notice will be given. } 
Candidates will be nominated on the understanding 
that their appointments may be in abeyance for some 
time; or that they may be required to subject them- 
selves to such training in this country, or elsewhere, as 
the Secretary of State may direct. 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 
FDARTNERSHIP.—A Partner required, 
with from £3,000 to £5,000, in a valuable Manu- 
facturing Business in London. Any G ~ntieman wish- 
ing for active, profitable employment will find this a 
favourable opportunity. 
Apply to Messrs. THOMPSON and SON, Solicitors, 
60 Cornhill, E.C. 


’ ALVERN COLLEG E.—On 
Thursday, December 15, the ANNUAL ELEC- 

TION will be held to Scholarships tenable at the 
Boarding-Houses ; two of £90 for two years, and two of 
£90 for one year. Of these, two will be awarded for 
Classical merit, and two for Mathematical. Candidates 
must be below the age of 15, except in the case of a 
previous holding of such a Scholarship. Regard will be 
paid to difference of age in the candidates, 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 

114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
<~41, 44,45 Warwick street, W. 
(22'Cornhill, E.C. 

«lo Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... < 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

Pilot and Beaver Cloth Spencer Overcoats, 25s, 42s, 
52s 6d. 

Witney Nap and Beaver Overcoats, from 31s 6d 
to 63s. 

Riding and Walking Overcoats, in milled Melton 
and Cheviot cloths, 42s, 

Treble-milled Devon Cloth Overcoats, from 105s, 

Overcoats for the Promenade, or demi-dress, of 
ight, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined throughout with 
quilted silk, £6 6s, 

Irish Frieze Overcoats, The Nicoll, 36in. long, 52s 64. 
The Traveller, 48in. long. 63s. 
a mA The Curragh, 42in. long, 74s 64. 

Inverness Wing Capes, with or without sleeves, and 
of various materials and lengths, 42s to 63s. 

Winter Cheviot Fourteen-Shilliog Trousers. 

Winter Angola Trousers, 183, 21s, 25s, 253, 30s. 

For BOYS. 

Spencers and other Overcoats, in frieze, pilot, Mel- 

ton, beaver, or Witney cloths fram 153 6d to 3is 6d, 


according to size. 
For LADIES. 

The new Paletét Jackets for the coming season in 
rich furs, fur seal, fur beaver, and other suitable 
woollen fabrics, exquisitely shaped, and mide with the 
same superior finish as is so well known in H. J. 
Nicoll’s celebrated paletots for gentlemen. 

Riding Habits, from three to eight guineas. 

The above can only be had at H. J. Nicoll's addresses 
in London, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
as given above. 


LONDON. .eccesveeee 





ro STOVES, KITCIIEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIIMNEY- 
PIECES. — Buyers of the above are requested, 


before finally deciding, to visit the SHUOW-ROOMS, 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-[rons, and General Lron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. 
Black Register Stoves... 
Bright do., with ormolu orn: 
Bronzed Fenders 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders 
Chimney-Pieces. - 
Fire-lrons (Set of three) ......... from 3s 3d to £4 10s 
YNOAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from Is 9d to 159s, Plain black open 


8s to £9 5s. 
ents, Ss to £353 108, 
eeasenes 3s G1 to £5 12s 
from £2 los to £25 
from £1 12s to £100, 





















Scoops from Is 94; do. do, zine-lined, from 
4s 6d: Covered Box Scoops, from 4s 6d; do., 
with Hand-scoop, from 10s 6d; do. do. with fancy 


gold ornamentation, from 15s 64; highly flnished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 30s to 150s. There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings, 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON contidently asserts this to be 
the largest and at the same time the best and must 


varied assortment in the world. 
TILLIAM Ss BURTON, 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free,—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
1A, 2,5, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and |] Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 


s trifling, WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
W 


Show 








TRY 
PENT. 


oOonD TAPES 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PA 
No. 2,158. 
ther kinds 
BERNERS STREET, 
Ww. 


Superseding all 





> 


», 26, and 27 


Rvooms—2 
OXFORD STREET 














ON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrRestpENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £5 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6: Life Membership, £26. ‘ 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 
members, 1s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


fy UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, 

Regent street, W.— Subscriptions from one 
guinea tu any amount, according to the supply required. 
All the best new books, English, French, and German, 
immediately on publication, Prospectuses, with list of 
new publications, gratis and post free. A clearance 
catalogue of surplus books offered for sale at greatly 
reduced prices may also be had free on application.— 


Catalogue, price 15s; to 


Booth's, Churton’s, Hodgsons’s, and Saunders and 
Otley’s united libraries, 307 Regent street, near the 
polytechnic, 
This day is published, price 2s 6d. 
TIENTSIN MASSACRE; the 


i ie 
Causes of the late Disturbances in China, and 
How to Secure Permanent Peace. By Grordk THIN, 
M.D., Vice-President of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, price Is. 
LECTURE on the BE 
STUDYING the SCIENCE 
ENCE, being Introductory to a Course of Lectures to 
be delivered in University College, London, during the 
Session 1870-71. By Smetvon Amos, MLA., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, &c. &e. 
Winuiam Rip@way, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 





. MODES of 
of JURISPRU- 





4 





Booksellers. 
DISSENTING MINISTER 
i PREACHING in a PARISH CHURCH.— 


Important Correspondence between the Bishop of 
Ripon and the Vicar of Middleton Tyas—Eplscopal 
Moniton of the Rey. Dr. Blackwood. This Correspond 
ence appears exclusively in the NOVEMBER number 
of EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM, which also con 
tains Leading Articles on Current Topics, Foreign 
Correspondence, Home Religious Intelligence, &e. 
Price Sixpence.—W. J. JOMNSON, 121 Fleet street, Lon- 
don, and all Booksellers. 











| A MARSEILLAISE. — Arranged for 
_4 the Pianoforte by Gro. F. West. Price 48; post 
free at half-price. “Among the many pianoforte 
arrangements now before the public of this beautiful 
melody, this, by Mr. West, is likely to flnd the most 
favour.” — Vide News of the World. © Mr. West's name is 
a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of this setting 
of the popular French war-song.”—Vide Worcester 
Herald. “™ Altogether a very stylish composition “— 
Vide Cheltenham Looker-On. “A spirited and tasteful 
arrangement of this stirring march.”"—Vide G/asygoiw 
Daily Herald, “Mr, West's arrangement deserves to 
le popular—it is bold, flery, and martial."—Vide Brad- 
Jord Observer. 
London: Published only by Ropert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington street, Order everywhere. 
ATALOGUES of VOCAL and 
PIANOFORTE, Violin, Flate, Orgaa, and Charch 
Music, &c., forwarded, gratis and postage free, on appli- 
cation to Roperr Cocks and Co, New Burlington 
street, London.—N.B. Their Catalogues are the most 
extensive and varied in Europe. Each applicant must 
state the catalogue required. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (LIMITED) 
Central Store—343 Oxford street. 
Belgravia Branch—Albert Gate, S.W. 

The rebuilding of the above premises being nearly 

completed, they will be shortly opened to the public 
for the supply of Groceries, Wines, Foreign Produce, 
and Articles of General Consumption and Utility. 
This Association bas been formed to bring within the 
reach of all the advantages for some time since enjoyed 
exclusively by members of the Civil Service, of obtain- 
ing articles of daily use of the best an] purest kinds, at 
prices only slightly exceeding the actual cost of pro 
duction. The stores will, therefore, be open to the 
general public without any distinction of class, and no 
entrance fee or other formality will be required. Free 
delivery in the Company's own vans, In other respects 
the business will be eondacted strietly upon the co-opera 
tive principle pursued by the Civil Service sucieties, 
whereby it has been established that the best articles 
of their several kinds, procured direct from the pro 
ducer, can be retailed to the public at prices very far 
below those ordinarily charged. 

Full particulars will be shortly announced, and all 
communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
at the Central Store, 345 Oxford street, W. 





SMOKELESS STOVES.—NO FLUES.—PORTABLE, 


A] ASIL 
i CONSERVATORIES and all other places, from 
12s 6d to Six Guineas. PATENT FUEL, ISs per 1201b.; 
in bags and sacks of $01b. and 60 Ib. at 4s 6d and 9s, 

AMERICAN CHARCOAL BOX-IRONS, always 
bright for use, without cleaning. The Iron is a minia 
ture portable stove. t, cheap, clean, and durabie 
Price 5s, 63. and 7s. 

Masticatiug, Mincing, and Sausage-Filliag Machines 
of the best makers, 10s 6 

The COTTAGE KNIFE CLEANERS give to Knives 
a brilliant polish aad keen edge with littic labuur, 
3s 6A 7s Gd, 10s 6d. 

PORTABLE VAPOUR BATH, with Medical Testi- 
moniala.—Bath and large Cloak, £1L 1s Gd. 

SWAN NASH, Tronmonger, 255 Oxford street, an 
JOYCE'S STUVE Dev’ ily Newga a | 









a 





i, 








and JOYCE'S PATENT, for | 


THIRD EDITION of — the 
\RTERLY REVIEW, No. 253, is published 


IE 

Qu 
THIS DA 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street 


A EDINBURGH REVIEW for OCTOBER will be 
ready on MONDAY next. 
London: LONGMANS & Co.: 


I LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, 1870. No. DCLXL. Price 2s 6d. 
NUREMBERG: 

RY STR 


CONTENTS, 
or. How to Build Houses. 
A VERY AN 
The POETRY and 


CORRESPONDENT, 
HUMOUR of the SCOTTISID 
LANGUAGE. 
EARL’S DENE.—Part XIIL 


NEW BOOKS. 
Professor PORTER on the HUMAN INTELLECT. 
The GREAT COLLAPSE. 

W. BLackwoop and Son, Edinburgh and London. 


5 le NORTIL BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. CV., for OCTOBER, is now ready, 


Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 








CONTENTS. 
1, The MOABITE INSCRIPTION, 


2. The POEMS of SHELLEY 

3. The GROWTH of a TRADES’ UNION 

4. PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, and META- 
PHYSICS. 

5. The RUSSIAN CHURCH and CLERGY. 

6. USES and REQUIREMENTS of ENGLISH 


DIPLOMACY. 
fhe VATICAN COUNCIL. 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATIRE. 

London; Published for EpMonston and Doveas by 
WILtiAMS and NoxGate, Henrietta street, Coveut 
Garden. 


ANNUAL. 





QO*° k-A-WEEK 
_ ‘Just ready, 96 a "i _ 
AGIC LEAVES 
The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
ONCE-A-WEE 


CONTENTS, 


A) 


K. 


AUTHORS, TITLES. 
Rev. Cu an.es KInGSLey... September, 1870, 
HAIN Friswen. .. Next Door to Bullimans. 
Sir CHARLES YOUN Awilry Court, 
GrorGe HALSE A Fools Story. 
3. B. Bice 2... A First-Class Return. 
Cuas. H. Ross Last of Whicksy Junior, 
Tom Hoop ic and Law. 
Harry Lemon ., Very Big Story. 
CUTHBERT BEDE Glenfyne Gleanings. 
W. MAURICE . An Old Four-Poster. 
Perey FIrze . Little Blue-Cloak, 
L. Mosevey... Chrisimas-Eve in a Belfry. 












And 
Mr. J. M. BELLEW'S Celebrated Reading, 
PrHE CHARITY DINNER. 
(With an Illustration by Phiz), 
&., &e, é& 

MAGIC LEAVES is profasely illustrated in the first 
style of art. by Hablot K. Browne (Phiz), John Proctor, 
John Stafford, Edwin Buckman, Frederick Waddy, 
and other artists 

Office: 19 Tavistock street, WC. 
NEW PERIODICAL.—31 Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 
consisting of Original Art characterized 

Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 

Royal 8vo, tosed paper, handsomely 


Ls cles 
by Evangelical 
Thoughtful, 
printed, 
SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


Every Monday, 2; 2 stamps. 


Ta PERIOD. — Quizzical, Satirical, 


post-free, 


Critical. —Coloured Cartoon Portraits of People 
of the Period. Full-page and other humorous Illastra- 
tions. Also in monthly parts, %d; post-free, 10 stamps. 
Svuld by all Newsagents, and at Railway Bookstalls, 

74 Great Queen street, London, W.C. 


ONices: 
rN UE FIRST SNOW. 
Sy Virginia GABR 
“The snow had begun iu the 
Aud busily all the night 
Had been heaping ticld an! highway 
With a silence deep and whit 











gloaming, 








I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Woere a little ho adste Stowe 
N ow the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did rebins the babes in the wood." 
Sent for 24 stamps.—Deur¥ and Srewart, 147 Oxford 
street 
PRINCE PONIATOWSKI 


A PENNA. “© The Prince, who is an 


L 


accomplished musician, has just composed # 
|} cnarming song, * La Penna wh cannot fail to 
becom? a general favourite ie 
Sent for 24 stamps.—Dvurr and Srewant, 147 Oxford 
street 


TIN TER ENILEBERION of CABINET 


\\ P! DUDLEY GALLERY, 
Egyptian bail i ‘OURTH ANNUAL 
nu iv til 0. 


rURES in OL 
Pivead lly. 
NOW OPEN, claily te 


ENHIBLEION i 
Admittar lx. Catalogue, td 
GEORGE L. HALL, Hoa, See 
MGULTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 
; Hnsi f CABINET PICTURES by 
4 EXHERMTPLION CABLNI | { {ES by 
aa CISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, 
ut Frenei Gallery, Zo P Mill, from halt-past 10 
Adm 1 { rue, Gl 
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ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


COMPANY (LIMITED). 
LATE HOOKHAM'’S LIBRARY. 


ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH YEAR. 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 

Allthe NEW BOOKS (English, French, Italian, and German) are placed freely in circulation in large 
numbers immediately they appear, and an ample supply is kept in readiness for Subscribers at all rates. 

SUBSCRIBERS of Two, Three, and Four Guineas per annum are supplied on a specially liberal 
scale in the Country, and in London and the Suburbs there is a Free Delivery and Exchange of Books within 
six miles from the Library. 

CARRIAGE FREE TERMS in the COUNTRY. — Subscribers of Five 
or Three Guineas the Half-Year obtain their Exchanges of Books upon these highly-favourable Terms, which, 
from the increased number of volumes allowed, are also very advantageous for Book Clubs in London 
as in the Country, or for two or turee neighbours uniting in the same Subscription. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES and INSTITUTIONS are entitled to « discount of 10 per cent., 
are furnished with Eighty Volumes at a time of the Newest Works for Twenty-flve Guineas the year. 

NOTICE.—Booksellers are specially invited in their own interest to apply for the peculiarly favourable 
Trade Terms, and Monthly Lists of Books of both Classes. 

NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS are ENTERED DAILY. 

BARGAINS in MODERN BOOKS.—Later Additions and Further Reductions are to be found 
n the last Edition of the Monthly Sale Catalogue, containing more than Twelve Ifundred different Works, 
The Bound Books are unique as Presents, and (as no profit is sought on the binding) they are also the 
most moderate in price. 

All Prospectuses of Terms and Lists of Books are posted free by 


SOND STREET, LONDON, 
City Office-29 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


» Guineas the Year 


and 


THOMAS HOOKHAM., 
General Manager. 


W. 





15 OLD 


NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BREEZIE 


wn Syo. 


NEW LANGTON.” 


Immediately, in 3 vols. er 


IS THE RIND. 


A NOVEL. 


BITTER 


By HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormola. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS ofall kinds. ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All articles marked in plain figures, 


LON DON—Show-Rooms, 48 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM- —Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad strect. 


(ESTABLISHED 1807} 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


DEANE’S. 


iUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALO GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 


Bath Rooms titted complete. 


Table Cutlery, 


nd finish. 


DEANE’S—Celebrate d every 


vi arity a sty 














DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons an 1 Forks, best DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
manuf: ucture, strongly plated approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, , DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 

Liquor Stands, C & Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Dish Covers and i tw uter Dishes. | DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
in Dish Covers in sets, from 18s, made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’ g—Papier Miché Tea Trays, in Sets from DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
is, new and ¢ legant patterns, of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—BPronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, frou Ware, and 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. | Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 
and Preserving Pa St ckpots, Ke trong, and serviceable. 


Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Wire Work, &e. 
Clothing, 





DEANE’ S—Hortie ultural 


Garden Rollers, 


| 
DEANR’S--Harness, Saddles, and Horse 


and Ro 


*k 
and handsome 





DEANE’S—Moderator 


large 


DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, new 








ly designed pat- 


terns in Glass and Bronze; Three manufactured on the premises, of 
light Glass from 40s. the best material. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 
DEANE & CO. (46 Kise Witttam Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 


WM You NGER. AN D C O.’S 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


1ay be obtained in Cask and Bottle from bottlers 









Ort of perfe 
an ‘ipal R s in the Kingdom 
Pur sers are requesied to ob NGEI d Co.'s Signature «nd Trade Mark on each Label. 
Bewure of other brands being substituted. 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH LONDON Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S8.E. 
AUCE.—LEA and Pp ERR INS’. yD ft G k ‘Ss Tlo N— 


“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel ita duty Lowe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benetit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruci ating pain from indigestion and wind in the | 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without | 
deriving any benetit at all, but after taking two bottles | 
of your valuable Pills | was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am, geutle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass. —To the Proprietors of 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Go 1 Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids d d 
Unrivalled for pi ey and fl 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUC 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on all 

bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ivour 





quan 





E. 
















The Village of the West. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH srTReer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Fair France: : Impr essions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of “JouN HALIFAX.’ 
§vo, Lbs. hi 
“A truly fascinating volume. There is much that is 

very beautiful and charming in these recollections," 

ke tha. 
* This is emphatically a good book. 
re adhe. ‘ 


A Hunter’s Adventures in the 


GREAT WEST. By PARKER GILLMORE (UBIque”’y 
Author of * Gan, Rod, aud Saddle,” 8¥o, with 
Illustrations, 15s. 


The Seventh Vial: or, the Time 


of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral 
Events. By the Rey. JouN CUMMING, D.D. 1 vol., 63 


Annals of Oxford. By J. ¢. 


JEAPFRESON, B.A., Oxon, Author of “A Book 
about the Clergy,’ &, 2 vols. 8vo. (/a November, 


Cheap Edition of Annals of an 
EVENTFUL LIFE. By G. W. Dasent, DCL, 
Forming the New Volume of Hurst and Blackett’s 
Standard Library. 5s, bound and illustrated 

“A racy, well-written, original novel. The interest 
never flags."—Quarterly Review. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Harry Hotspur. By Anthony 


TrROLLOePE, Author of “Framley Parsonage,” &e, 
1 vol., 10s 6d. [.Vovember 10, 


Diary of a Novelist. By the 
Author of * Rachel's Secret,” &¢, 1 vol. 

“A very pleasant book, The tone is a3 pure as the 
details are natural and earnest."’"—WMessenger, 


Queen of Herself. By Alice King, 


Author of “ Eveline, &." 5 vols. 
“A story of the very best class. It raises an interest 


of the most exciting kind.” —AMessenyer. 
Bavpe LEY. 


By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 
This day is published. : 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK 
OF ZOOLOGY. 





It is charmingly 


—Globe. 


Ke, 


RK. W. 


Claude. 


3 vols. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
sy H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., D.Se. F.RS.E., F.G.S., Lecturer on Natural 


History, and Vice-President of the Geological Society 
of Edinburgh. 

In crown 8yo, with 152 Engravings, price 6s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Vol, IIL, price 7s 6d; Vol. [V., price 7s 6d. 
MHE SLING and the STONE. By the 

Rey. CHARLES Voysey, B.A. Crown Svyo, cloth. 


Also, 8vo, pp. 48, sewed. Is; cloth, Is 6d. 


EFENCE of the Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, B.A., Vicar of Healaugh, on the 
Hearing of the Charges of Heresy preferred against 


him in the Chancery Court of York ou the Ist December, 
Ls60. 
London : 60 Paternoster row. 


TRUBNER and Co., 
Just published, post free, Is 14d, 
FORTNIGILI’S ‘OUR among 
FRENCH AMBULANCES. By Major-General 
Chairman of the 


/ 
4 


Sir Vincent Eyre, K.C.S.1L, C.B., 
Committee of the Boulogne Branch of the English 
“ National Suciety for Aid to the Sick and Wounded 


and one of the Society's Visiting Commis- 
With an Appendix by HL. M. Mernkivew. 
Wa. Clowes & Sons, 14 Charing Cross, 8.W 


in War,” 
loners. 

London: 
md and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8v0, 


Just ready, Sec 
cloth extra, with Portrait, price 






by 


NATURE-STUDY, as applicable to 
4 the purposes of Poetry and Eloquence By 
Henry Direks, LL.D. FRE. M.ALS.L., Author of 
“ Life of the Marquis of Worcester,” © Life ot Samuel 
Uartlib,” &e. 

Published by WintiAm P, Nowo, Edinburgh: sold 
by SmmpkIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London; and all 
Booksellers. 

In one thick vol., the Thirteenth Edition, price 16s. 
\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
1 Describing the Symptoms, Causes, and correct 
ae of Diseases, with a lar Collection of 
| approved Prescriptions, &¢. Formi a Comprehen- 
sive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Faiilies, Emi- 
grants, &, By T. J. Grauam, M.D., Fellow of tae 
Roya! College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

“Popular works have been published by several 


medical practitioners, but none of them equa 1 thuse 


Dr. Graham.”’—Medical Circu/ar. 
“Far excelling every publication of it class. — 
| British Standard, 


London: Published by SImMPKiN, MARSHALL, and Cw 


Sold by all Booksellers, 
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Ms. EWING’S NEW SERIAL STORY, 
“4A FLAT-IRON jor a FARTHING ; or, Some Passages in the 
Life of an Only Son—Chapters 1.--111.—appears in the November 
Number of AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE, which commences a 
New Volume. Monthly, Illustrated, price 6d. 


MRS. EWING’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
The BROWNIES, and OTHER TALES. Illustrated by 


George Craikshank. Imp. 16mo, 5s. [Just published. 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. 10 Illustra- 
tions. 4s. 
MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and OTHER TALES. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 3s 6d. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 


THE ALDINE VOLUME FOR NOVEMBER. 
The POEMS of ALEXANDER POPE. With a Memoir, 


Additional Poems and Fragments, and copious Notes, in which all obseure 
Edited by the Rey. ALEXANDER Dyce. Feap. Svo, 





allusions are explained. 
cloth. Vol. L, price 1s 6d. 
The POETS already published in the Cheap Aldine Edition are :— 
GOLDSMITH. Edited by Mitford. COWPER. Edited by Bruce, 3 vols. 
BURNS. Edited by Sir H. Nicolas. 3 vols | FALA ‘ONER. Edited by Mitford, 
GRAY. Edited by Mitford. SHAKESPEARE, Edited by Dyce. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 








CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE.” 
Nearly ready, price One Shilling, profusely illustrated. 
A STRANGE CASE, 
WITH FULL PARTICULARS, NOW FIRST MADE PUBLIC, 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of * TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE.” 
CONTENTS, 
. A Statement relative to an Extract from the Agony Column of the Times News- 


~ 


vaper, 
A Btatement made by Oscar Winckskie, carrying on the Trade of a Private 
Detective. 
A Statement made by Ann Manser, an Unmarried Lady, comfortably off. 
A Statement made by an Occasional Waiter, at present out of Employ. 
A Statement made by a Chambermaid, who has since Bettered Herself. 
A Statement relative to a Half-destroyed Love Letter. 
A Statement made by a Lady (with Ringlets) who was Respectably Connected. 
A Statement made by a man who Married hastily. 
9, A Statement made by a Centleman on the Ground Floor, who had a good deal 
of Spare Time on his Hands, 
10, A Statement made by a Second-Floor Lodger, who had his own Business to 
Attend to. 
11. A Statement relating to the Strange Behaviour of a Tortoiseshell Cat. 
And another Statement on the same subject, with some account of the Breaking 
Open of a Certain Door. 
To which are added, a Plan of the Premises, Portraits of the principal Persons 
concerned, and numerous other Illustrations from Sketches taken on the Spot. 


IRS wss ge 


2 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK-LORE. 
By J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 8vo, 18s, 
PEASANT LIFE in 
Author of * The Game Birds of Sweden,” &c. 
NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
A RIGHTED WRONG: a Novel. By Epmunp 


Yares, Author of * Black Sheep,” “ The Forlorn Hope,” “ Broken te Harness,” 


SWEDEN. 


Svo, 18s, 


By L. Ltoyp, 


&c, 3 vols, 
The QUEEN’S SAILORS; a Novel. By Epvwarp 
GREY. 3 vols. [Keady this day. 


BAPTIZED WITH aCURSE: a Novel. By Eprru 
S. Drewry. 

GERALD HASTINGS: a Novel. By the Author 
of * No Appeal,” &e. 3 vols. 

BEYOND THESE VOICES: By the 
Earl of Desart, Author of “ Only a Woman's Love,” &e. 

BOUGHT WITH a PRICE: a Novel. 
Author of “Golden Pippin,” &e. In 1 vol. 

The FLORENTINES: a Novel. 


IONTEMERLI. In 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


a Novel. 
By the 


[Just ready, 


By the Countess 


[Just ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, i8 Catherine street, Strand. 
VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, uext door to Somerset House, Strand, 
sondon, 





MACMILLAN & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 
THe COUNTESS GISELA. 
German of E. MARLITT. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
OHN WESLEY and the EVANGELICAL 


REACTION of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, By Jutta Wepewoon. 
Crown 8yo, 88 6d. (This day. 


SKETCH of the LIFE and WRITINGS of 


~ ROBERT KNOX, the Anatomist. By his Pupil and Colleague, Henry 
JONSDALE, Crown Svo, with Portrait, price 8s 6d. [Vert week, 


1 
(THE ILIAD of the EAST. A Selection of 
egends drawn from Valmiki’s Sanskrit Poem, “The fRamayana.” By 
[ Vert week, 


From the 


FREDERIKA RICHARDSON, Crown Svo, 
The GLOBE LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
ry +}? r ro -4. 
Cow PERS POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 
with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by the Rev, W. Bann AM. Globe 


Svo, 38 6d. [This day. 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, with Tmportant Corrections and Additions, 


PSALMS = CILRONOLOGICALLY 


% 
r l 1D 
A. ARRANGED. By Four Frrenvs. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Introductions and Explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. (This day. 


NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. 


Tie HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James 
Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, [Vert week, 
THIRD EDITION, revised, crown 8yo, 10s 64. 
PROFESS MRM WESTCOTT’S HISTORY of 


the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT. [Next week 


SECOND EDITION, revised, extra feap. 8vo, 5s 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH 
POETRY. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by R. C. Taencu, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, (This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO. London. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 


FRA DOLCINO, AND OTITER POEMS. 
By A. and L., Authors of “ War Lyrics,” “ Hannibal,” &. 


we have the complete story of the religious hero and of the 
but we could not hope to convey an adequate idea of the 
ation, or by the meagre examina- 
sted with the purest spirit, and sus 

The * Lost Son’ is the best drama of 
oem, and 
verse. — 


“In ‘Fra Doleino’ 
brave Margaret of Trent ; 
variety and excellence of the work, either by ¢ 
tion we could afford it...... It is a poem impreg 
tained and tinished with remarkable power, 
the sort we have read for a long time. There is not a miserable or bad 
hardly an imperfect line, in the whole of this volume of wonderfully goo 
Westminster Keview, 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 






r ’ Tr "rrwyr nl “a. ’ 2 

The MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar Notes on the 
Stars and Planets. With Thirty-T'wo Star Maps, and numerous other I)lustra- 
tions. By Epwanp DUNKIN, of the Royal Observatory, and F.R.A.S. Imperial 
8vo, 7s Gd, boards; 9s, extra gilt edges. 


ROMANCE of MODERN MISSIONS: a Home 


in the Land of Snows, and other Sketches of Missionary Life. By Miss 


BRIGHTWELL. Engravings, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, boards, 
NEWTON. 


arTyy 7pc > = Tr 

LETTERS by the Rev. JOHN 
Including some never before published. With Biographical Notices of his 
Correspondents, and illustrative Notes. By the Rey. Jostau BULL, M.A. 8yvo, 
5s, bevelled boards. 


HUGH LATIMER: a Biography. By the Rey. 
R. Demavs, M.A. Prepared from Original and Contemporary Documents. 
With a Fine Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, boards, 


Revigiovus Tract Society, 56 Paternoster row, and al! Booksellers. 


A NEW SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 
I.—Form. 
a Metaphysical Essay. Part I. Analysis 
Part Il. Laws of Logic, with a 
8vo, price lts, cloth. 


rPIME and SPACE: 
of Perception and Association of Ideas. 
Criticism on Hegel. By Suapworrn H. Hopeson, 
I1f.—MATTER. 
THE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. Book 
I. Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions; of the Will, of Reasoning, 
of Choice, of Character; and their connection with the Cerebral Organization. 
hook Il, Logie of Ethic and Politic, containing a Logic of Jurisprudence, Political 
Economy, Philology, &c., with a General View of the Connection of the Sciences, By 
the same Author. 2 vols, 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


Mado of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to tho 
end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. They resemble in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, 
also in odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Aervs, wax. They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL 


ROOMS, 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. Their great hardness adapts them for 


all Climates. To be had in all sizes, 1s 3d per Ib. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 


Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wond 


The Patentecs, 


erful Candles can be obtained. 
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THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


A RT, 


Pictorial and Industrial, 
No. V., for NOVEMBER, 


(Now ready), 


Contains Four Full-Page Heliotype 
Illustrations, viz. :— 


1. MEMORY. By tho late Hexry Parris. 
From the Original Picture at Strawberry 
Hill. 

2. INTERIOR of the DRAWING- 
STRAWBERRY HILL. 

3. “La BELLE JARDINIERE.” (Raffaelle.) 
From the Engraving by Auc. DesNoYERs. 

4, ORIGINAL DESIGN for a PAIR of IRON 
GATES. By H. Frrzcoox. 

With the following articles :— 

The Averted “ Dead-set ” in favour of Mosaic, and 
Defunct Pre-Raphaelism, by CHARLES BURTON—Vil- 
helm Bissen, by BLANCHARD JERROLD—Edward Armi- 
tage’s Decorations of University Hall. by J. Fores 
RopverTsoN—Strawberry Hill (continued), by E, OLLIER 
—Greek Art, by Hype CLARKE—Art in Belgium, by 
G, W. Yarrp—Our National Monuments, by Jonn Pic- 
Gort, Jun.—Art Gossip—Art Notes from Paris (by Bal- 
loon Mail) and from Belgiuam—Notices of Fine-Art 
Exhibitions, Reviews, &c. 


ROOM at 


Opinions of the jDress. 





From The Standard :—* ‘Art, Pictorial and Industrial,’ 
has reached its fourth number, which is a decided im- 
provement on its predecessors, The Portrait by Van- 
-dyck is a marvellous fac-simile of the original painting. 

«+The literary portion of the work is worthy of the 
illustrations, and the new magazine is at once most 
valuable to Art students and Art lovers, and an orna- 
ment to the drawing-room table.” 

FROM The Illustrated London News:—“** Art’ has at- 
tained its fourth number, and promises well; the 
articles are of varied interest, and by competent 
writers. A novel feature is the employment of Helio- 
typy for producing the illustrations. The present 
number contains well-informed Art notes and Art 
gossip on current events at home and abroad.” 

All who sve in Art one 
of the great agents for the moral improvement of the 
people, must welcome every endeavour to spread 
abroad such a knowledge of it as is furnished by this 
periodical, which is distinguished by various new and 


From Notes and Queries :—*“ 


attractive features......... Evidence of the variety and 
interest of the present illustrations will be best afforded 
by an enumeration of them...... If this catalogue is not 


sufficient to tempt Art lovers to look at the journal, 
and judge its merits for themselves, no recommenda- 
tion of ours, howeveremphatically we may express our- 
selves, could have that effect.” 

From Public Opinion:—* The idea of the projectors 
of this really beautiful publication is to form a valuable 
guide and text-book for the supporters of Popular Art 
in England...... In a dozen exquisite illustrations which 
appear in the numbers for July and August, it will be 
seen how thoroughly the Editor has carried out his 
promise to present to the reader the finest subjects 
within his reach. We wish ‘ Art’ -ess, Which 
it could not fail to secure if merit alone comm nanded it.” 


every suc 


From The Eraminer:—‘In every way a creditable 
production. The letter-press, on toned paper, is an 
excellent specimen of typography, aud is written with 
the taste and judgment suitable for such a periodical, 
while the illustrations are marked by a more than 
usual degree of refinement and delicacy............ The 
reader will flud plenty worth notice in both text and 
illustrations.” 

From The Photographic News :—** Art, Pictorial and 
industrial,’ is a monthly magazine, capitally and pro- 
fusely illustrated by the aid of photography in various 
forms, with high-class articles on Art questions, very 
admirably printed and got up........./ All the illustrations | 
in ‘Art’ 
hem are printed in silver, or any process in which the 
ehance of fading needs to be estimated..,....... We can 
recommend this magazjue to our readers as one of the 
best and cheapest Art periodicals they can purchase. 


The articles—critical, technical, historical, and deserip- 


cive—on Art are excellent, and EACH NUMBER CON- 
TAINS SIX CAPITAL PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
i00D WORKS, MANY OF WHICH WOULD BE CHEAP AT 


7UE PRICE OF THE WHOLE NUMBER.” 
MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
LONDON: 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 


188s FLEET STREET 


have a photographie origin, though none of | 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HORACE: his Life aud Works. By 
THEODORE MARTIN. Forming the New Volume of 
“Ancient Classics for English Readers.” Feap. 
8vo, 2s 6d cloth. 


JOHN: a Love Story. By Mrs. Oli- 
PHANT, Author of the “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
&e, 2 vols. post Svo, cloth, 21s, 


A NEW SEA and an OLD LAND. 
Being Papers suggested by a Visit to Egypt at the 
end of 1869. Originally published in Blackwood's 
Magazine. By W. G, HAMLEY, Colonel! in the Corps 
of Royal Engineers. (Jn the press. 


The CROWN and its ADVISERS. 
Four Lectures on—I. The Queen ; II. The Ministry; 
IIL The Lords; IV. The Commons. By ALEX. 
CHARLES EWALD, ¥.S.A., of Her Majesty's Record 
Office. Crown 8vyo, price 5s. [Ready. 


The METAMORPHOSES of PUBLIUS 
OVIDIUS NASO. Translated in English Blank 
Verse by Henry Kino, M.A., Fellow of Wadham 

Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [/n the press. 


The PARADISE of BIRDS; an Old 
Extravaganza in a Modern Dress. By W. J. 
Courtuore, Author of “ Ludibria Lunx.” Square 
Svo, price 5s. (Ready. 


SERMONS. By James M‘Culloch, 
D.D., Minister of West Kirk, Greenock. Post Svo, 
price 6s. [in the press. 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and her 
ACCUSERS: Embracing a Narrative of Events 
from the Death of James V. in 1542, until the Death 
of Regent Murrayin 1570, ByJouNn Hosack. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, Second Edition, revised. 

{In the press. 


LEGAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
LYRICS. By the late George OuTRAM, Advocate. 
Feap. 8vo. [ln the press. 


HOURS of CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 
By A. THo.uck, D.D. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Robert Menzies, D.D., with a Preface by 
the Author written for this Translation. 1 vol. 
Svo, 9s, cloth. 

The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By 
JOHN Hint Burtox. From Agricola’s Invasion to 
the Revolution of 1688, Complete in seven volumes. 
Svo, £4 18s, cloth. 

PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Con- 
temporary Biography. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT 
With Eight Illustrations by Richard Doyle. New 
and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, 63, cloth. 


JOURNAL of the WATERLOO CAM- 


College, 


PAIGN. By General CAVALIE MekcER, Com- 
manding the 9th Brigade Royal Artillery. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s, cloth. 

| HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the 
REIGN of GEORGE the SECOND. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 


10s 6d, cloth. 

| The OCEAN TELEGRAPH to INDIA. 
A Narrative and a Diary. By J. C, PARKINSON, 
Author of “ Places and People,” In 8vo, with 
Map, Portraits, and other Illustrations, 12s 6d, cloth. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. By H. 
ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D. For the use of Schools, 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 6s, cloth. 


&e. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR EX- 
PLAINED and ENFORCED. By E. B. HAMLEY, 
C.B., Colonel in the Army, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Royal Artiliery. Commandant of the Staff 
College. Second Ej.ition, nud containing 
important additions, 4to, with Seventeen Maps and 
Plans, &e., 
TREASURY of the ENGLISH and 
GERMAN LANGUAGES. By JoserH CAUVIN, 
LL.D. and Ph.D., of the University of Gottingen, 
&e. Crown S8vo, 7s 6d. 


revised, : 


28s, cloth. 


A 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGI; 
AND 


387 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








MR. BENTLEY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For NOVEMBER and DECEMBER. 





The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERS. 


TON. With Selections from his Diaries a; id 
Correspondence, By the Right Honourable Sir 
HeNkY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B., 


8vo, 30s, with Fine Portrait. 


The RECOVERY of J ERUSALEM. 
An Acccunt of the Recent Excavations and Dis- 
coveries in the Holy City. By Captain W ILSON, 
R.E., and Captain WARREN, R.E. With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter by Dean STANLEY. Demy 8yo. 
with 50 Illustrations. 21s, ° - 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rey. 
RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. (Author of“ The 
Ingoldsby Legends.”) Inc luding his U npublishe d 
Poetical Miscellunies. 3y his Son. 2 yols. large 
crown Syo, with two Portraits, 21s. 


TRAVELS in the AIR. A Popular 
Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures: with 
Recent Attempts to Accomplish the Navigs ti on of 
the Air. By J. GLATSUER, of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. Royal 8yo, with 132 Illustrations, 25s. 


LONDON : 
TERS and PLACES. 
HENEAGE JEsse, Author of * 
the Third,” “ Memoirs of the C 
&e. 3 vols. large 








its Celebrated CHARAC- 
By J. 


From 1413 to 1869. 
‘The Li 

ourt of ‘the St 
crown Syvo, 3ls 6d. 


LIFE of ADVENTURE. 
Autobiography. By Colonel Orto Corvin. 
crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the 
Right Hon. WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRI- 
TISH GOVERNMENT, from 1794. Including 
Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis 
XVL, Charles X., Duc d'Enghien, George Can- 
ning, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and 
Field-Marshal Suworow. Edited by his Grand 
WILLIAM WICKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo, with Port 
of the Right Hon, William Wickham and Fie 
Marshal Suworow from Original Pictures, 50s. 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. 
3y CAMILLE FLAMMARION, By Mrs. Lockyer, 
Translator of * The Heavens.” Crown 8yo, with 
numerous Illustrations. 5s, 


The HISTORY of GREECE. By Pro- 
fessor Ennest Curtius. Translated by A. W. 
Warp, M.A. Vol. Ll Demy 8yvo, 18s. 





A An 


¥ Vols. 








3 
ld- 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Hand- 


book of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLE- 





MIN. Edited by J. NORMAN Lockyer, F.R.AS 
Demy 8vo, with 200 Lilustrations. 10s 6d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


A Second and revised Edition of 


The MALMESBURY LETTERS. 
Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMEsBURY, 
G.C.B. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. [Jn the press. 





“These letters extend over many eventful years. 
They passed between persons of high and honourable 
position in society, some of them actors, and some of 
them behind the scenes, of the gre rw hist ical 
drama ever played, wherein Presidents, C uls, Ki ings 3 
and Emperors move across the stage ; whe rein Con- 
gresses, Nutional Assemblies, and Parliaments sway 
the action; aud real mobs and real armies throng the 
back scenes. Its first act was the American R 
its tremendous fifth was the Hundred Days; 
one to the end of the world will reproach it with lack 
of incident or inicrest."—TZimes. 


LETTERS from LONDON, from 1856 
to 1860. By GeorGE MiIrFLIN DALLAs, United 
States’ Minisier at the Court of St. James's, Edited 
by his Daughter. In 2 vols. crown 5yo, 21s. 












“One of the pleasantest books we have had for a 
long time. Mr. Dallas was a close and shrewd observer 


of events, and a capital letter-writer to boot, With 
much caustic humour, and an almost unconscions 
power of epigram, he possessed the faculty of seizing 


on salient points in business matters or in news. It 
would be difficult to tind a more racy, vivid, and qu 
humorous social picture than that of Lady Morgans 
Monday lunch."—Dai/y Telegraph. 


EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS. 
From the Earliest Period. By FREDERICK SAUN 
pers, Author of “Salad for the Social” and “Salad 
for the Solitary.” In crown 5vyo. 





tly 





CHEAPER EDITION of 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. By the 
the AULHOR of * Cometh Up as a Flower.” Lu 
crown 8¥0, With Steel Purirait of Esther Crayeu, 
63. 
\TLEY, 
in Ordinary to 


8 New Burlington street, 
Her Majesty. 


RICHARD BEN 


Publisher 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 





MEMOIRS of ALEXANDRA "FEODOROWNA, late Empress 


of Russia. By A. Tu. voN Grom. Translated by Lady WaALLacr. With 
Portraits from the Life and from a Bust by the Princess Ro: “yal of Englaud. 
Engraved on Steel and Wood. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 2s, 


CULTURE and RELIGION. ” By Principal Shairp, of St. 


Andrew's, Author of “Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.” In 1 yol. feap. Svo, 


pric e 3s 6d. 


Demy 4to, price 6s, bound. 


The CAT’S PILGRIMAGE. By James Anthony Froude, M.A., 


late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, with Six Illustrations by Mrs. BLACKBUKN, 


DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 
COLLOQUIA PERIPATETICA. By John Duncan, LL.D., late 
Professor of Hebrew in the New College of Edinburgh. Second Edition, in 1 
yol. feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
“A gift of the highest order to our speculative literat ure.” —£) dinburgh Daily 
Review. 


The AMERICANS at HOME. Pen-and-Ink Sketches of 


Davip Macrar. In 2 vols 


American Men, Manners, aud Institutions. By 
Syo, price 16s. 
“A really good book on America, which deserves to be cordially weleomed, It 


nd original anecdotes, and abounds with realistic pictures of 


is replete with racy a 
“— Westminster Review. 


American life and character.’ 


NOTES of a NATURALIST in the NILE VALLEY and 


MALTA. By ANprew Leirn ApbAMs, M.B. Author of * Wanderings of a 
Naturalist in India.” In 1] vol. Svo, with Illustrations, price 15s. 


Dr. HANNA'S LIFE of OUR LORD. 6 vols., 30s, handsomely 


bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


Dr. HANNA—The EARLIER Dr. HANNA.—Tho _ PASSION 
YEARS of OUR Li RDS LIFE on WEEK. 4th Thousand, 5s, 
ne: eee Dr. HANNA.—The LAST DAY 


47th 


of OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
Thousand, 5s. 

| Dr. IIANNA.—The FORTY DAYS 
after OUR LORD'S RESURREC- 
TION. 9th Thousand, 5s. 


HANNA. -~The MINISTRY in | 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





The MUTINEERS of the “BOUNTY,” and 


their DESCENDANTS;; with their Settlements in Pitcairn and Norfolk Island. 
By Lady BELCHER. With Illustrations. Post 8yo. 


A VOYAGE with the ORLEANIST PRINCES 


ROUND the WORLD; tourhing at Australia, Java, Siam, Canton, &c. By the 
Marquis DE BEAUVOIR. 2 vols, post Syo. 


BIOGRAPHIA JURIDICA. A Biographical 


Dictionary of the Judges of England, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 
1066-1870. By Epwarp Foss, F.S.A. One Volume (800 pp.), medium 8yo. 


T oa 

A RIDE THROUGH NEW ZEALAND to 

LAKE TAUPO, at the Time of the Rebellion; with Notes of a Cruise among 

the South Sea Islands. By Lieutenant the Hon. HerBeRT MEADE, R.N. With 
Illustrations. Medium 8yo. 


LITERARY ESSAYS; contributed to the 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. By Henry Harr MiLMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. 
Paul's. 8yo. 

CONTENTS, 

5, NEWMAN ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


6. THE CLERGY AND THE PEOPLE. 
7, PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN SEPULCHRES. 


1. SAVONAROLA. 

2. ERASMUS. 

3. Popes OF THE 16TH CENTURY. 

4. CLEMENT XIV. AND THE JESUITS. 


The REVOLT of the PROTESTANTS in the 


CEVENNES. With some Account of the Huguenots in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “The Good St. Louis,” &c. Post 8vo. 


HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH; from 


ABRAHAM tothe CAPTIVITY. By Dean StaANLey. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s, 


The MUSIC of the MOST ANCIENT 


NATIONS. By Carl ENGEL, Second Edition. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10s 6d. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE and WORKS of the 


late Sir CHARLES BARRY, R.A. By ALFRED BARRY, D.D. Second Edition. 
With Portrait and 40 Illustrations, 8yo 15s. 


ELUCIDATIONS of the STUDENT'S GREEK 
GRAMMAR. Translated, with the sanction of Professor Curtius. By EVELYN 
Abbot, Post 8yo, 


The POCKET BYRON —The COMPLETE 


POETICAL WORKS of Lord BYRON. A New and beautifully printed 
Edition. 8 yols.24mo. Bound, and in a case, price One Guinea. 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In 
Three Parts: Old Testament History—Connection of Old and New Testaments 
—New Testament History to A.D. 70. Edited by Wm. Satu, D.C.L. With 
Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d, 


A HANDBOOK for YOUNG PAINTERS. 


By C. R. Lesiis, B.A. Second Edition. With Illustrations, small Syo. 


ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. Historical 
and Romantic. Translated with Notes by J.G. LocKHART. New and beautifully 
printed Edition. With Portrait of the Author and numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 5s. 


rl > 
The CHACE, the TURF, and the ROAD. <A 
Series of Popular Essays, By C. J. APPERLEY (NIMROD). New and beautifully 
printed Edition. With Portrait by Maclise, and Illustrations by Alken, crown 
Svo, 53; or, with Coloured Plates, 7s 6d. 


FIVE YEARS ofa HUNTER’S LIFE in SOUTH 
AFRICA; with Anecdotes of the Chace, and Notice of the Native Tribes. By 
Kt. GoRDON CumMING. Sixth Edition. With Illustrations, crown Syo, 6s. 


MATTHLE’S GREEK GRAMMAR for 


SCHOOLS. Abridged by Bishop BLomrre.p. A new Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By A. 8S. Crookgs, B.A. Post 8yo, 4s. 





The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY: the HOLY 
BIBLE, according to the Authorized Version, A.D. 1611, with an Explanatory 
and Critical Commentary and a Revision of tho Translation. By Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Vol. I. The PENTATEUCH, 
Medium 8yo. 

The want of a plain explanatory Commentary on the Bible more complete and 
accurate than any now accessible to English readers has been long felt by men of 
education. In 1863 the Speaker of the House of Commons consulted some of the 
Bishops as to the best way of supplying the deficiency ; and the Archbishop of York 
undertook to organize a plan for producing such a work, by the co-operation of 
Scholars selected for their Biblical Learning. 


The WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. A 


New Edition. Collected in Part by the late Rt. Hon. J. W. Croker, With 
Introductions and Notes, by Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN. With Portrait. Vol. L, 
8yo. 


A VISIT to HIGH TARTARY, YARKAND, 


and KASHGAR (formerly Chinese Tartary), and Return Journey over the 
Karakorum Pass. By Ropert Suaw. With Map and Illustrations, 8yo. 


The ORIGIN and DESCENT of MAN, and on 
SELECTION in RELATION to SEX. By CuanLes DARWIN, F.B.S. With 
Lilustrations, 2 vols. crown S8vo. 


The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 


By Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. With 600 Woodcuts. Post Syo. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Phovnicia, &. 
By Puiip Suir. With Woodcuts, post Syo, 7s 6d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS ?—The HANDWRITING 
of JUNIUS, professionally investigated. By Mr. CHABoT, Expert. With 
Preface and Collateral Evidence, by the Hon. Epywakb TWISLBTON, With 
Facsimiles, Woodcuts, &c., 4to. 


The TRAVELS of MARCO POLO. A New 
English Version. Illustrated by the light of Oriental Writers and Modern 
Travels, With Copious Notes. By Colonel YuLe, C.B. With Maps and 
Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 5vo. 


SCRAMBLES AMONG the ALPS, 1860-69. 


Including the First Ascent of the Matterhorn. With Observations on Glacier 
Phenomena in the Alps and in Greenland. By EpwARD WuHYMPER. With 
100 Maps and Illustrations, medium 8yo. 


STORIES for DARLINGS. A Christmas Book 
for Boys and Girls. With numerous Illustrations. Square lé6mo, 
CONTENTS, 


MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. TOTTIE. 

Basy Zack. GUARDIAN ANGEL, 
THREE SISTERS. Fairies’ BALL. 
King OF THR HARTZ MOUNTAINS. AUTUMN PRIMROSE. 
SisTeR OF MERCY; or, Little Mary. PARTING Wonps. 


The ANCIENT MONARCHIES of ASSYRIA, 


BABYLONIA, CHALDEA, MEDIA, and PERSIA. By Rev. Gzorce Raw- 
LINSON, M.A, Second Edition, Revised. With Maps and Lilustrations. 3 vols. 8yv. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS. Fairy Legends col- 
lected from Oral Tradition. By M. Frere. With an Introduction by Sir 
Bartle Frers. Second Edition, With Illustrations, small Svo. 


The MODERN EGYPTIANS: an Account of 


their Manners and Customs. By E. W. Lang. A New Edition. With Ilus- 
trations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By Canon Ronertson. Vol. L, from the Apostolic Age to the Pontitlcate of 
Gregory the Great, A.D. 64-590. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 


The GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE; or, How to 
Plan English Residences, from the Parsonage to the Palace. By Robert KERR 
Third Edition. With Illustrations, 8vo. 
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